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THE CHURCH AT SANTA BARBARA, FOUNDED 1786. 


EARLY CALIFORNIA MISSIONS. 


LONG the coast of Cal- 

ifornia, at distances 

of a few leagues 

from one an- 

other, are to 

be found to- 

day numerous 

traces of old 

Spanish am- 

bition for 

spiritual em- 

pire over the child- 

ren of an effete and 
dying race. 


“The dying glow of 
Spanish glory, 

The sunset dream, and 
last.” 


Mission houses gone to decay, ruins of adobe walls, 
broken-down inclosures and a general air of desolation 
brooding over them in the golden haze of the Califor- 
nian climate, are all that is left to tell the tale of heroie 
devotion to this cause by the Jesuit and Franciscan 
Fathers. Gigantic pear trees a century old throw their 
tall shadows over ruined cloisters and broken arches. 
The objects of these religious enterprises have disap- 
peared like the dew, and there are very few descendants 
of these California Indians left to tell us of the days when 
good Father Picolo, a Jesuit, crossed the gulf which 
separates New Mexico from California for the purpose 
of founding these missions. In several instdnces the 


mission churches have been restored and adapted to the 
present needs of the country, but there are very few 
evidences left of the patriarchal life within their in- 
closures commenced two hundred years ago, and, with 
many interruptions, extending down to the presént cen- 
tury. 

Most of our accounts of their early history are de- 
rived from translations from the Spanish. Lockman, 
in his translation of the ‘“‘ Travels of the Jesuits,”’ by 
Father Picolo, tells us that the first missions were estab- 
lished in Lower California in 1697, after many efforts to 
colonize the peninsula by establishing military posts. 
Up to that period the peninsula of California was looked 
upon as an island. It was supposed that a passage, 
called the Sea of Azor and the Straits of Anian, con- 
nected the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. The length of 
the island was supposed to be about 1700 leagues, from 
Cape St. Lucas to Mendzino, and was called Islas Caro- 
linas. In fact, there was littie known north of the 
forty-third parallel. The charts and maps of Sebastian 
Vizciano, a Spanish navigator, which were made in 
1603, represented various places suitable for harbors 
along the coast. 

From the account of Father Picolo, which was pre- 
sented to the Royal Council of Guadelaxara in Mexico, 
February 10, 1702, translated by Lockman, we learn that 
the reverend Father, in 1697, crossed the sea which 
separates New Mexico from California. He was accom- 
panied by Father Kino, or Kiihn, a Bavarian by birth, 
who had been a professor in a college in Spain. Father 
Kino was induced to devote his life to the cause of mis- 
sions while suffering from a severe illness, making a vow 
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to St. Francis Xavier, his model, that, if his life was 
spared, he would devote it to this service. 

On his recovery he left Spain, traveled through 
Mexico and induced others to join him in this great 
work. He obtained the appointment of Superintendent 
of Missions at Sonora. 

He met fortunately, in his tour through Mexico, 
Father Juan Maria Salva Tierra, whom he inspired 
with an enthusiasm for this cause equal to his own. 
The expedition was fitted out by the Viceroy of Mexico, 
the Marquis de la Laguna. It was under the command 
of Admiral Otrando. The spiritual government was 
intrusted to Father Kino. The expedition consisted of 
two frigates, boats und all things necessary for settling 
a colony. They landed in Lower California, built a 
fort, and the Fathers commenced their labors among 
the Indians, at first with indifferent success. Father 
Kino was a man of untiring zeal and uncommon intelli- 
gence. 

He firmly believed that California joined the mainland 
to the northward. While his associates were laboring 
in establishing missions in Southern and Middle Cali- 
fornia he determined to ascertain the truth of his theory, 
in which he was supported, the historian tells us, by a 
Captain Rogers. He took some Indians and shipmasters, 
went over the mountains, cut and dragged timber to the 
coast, built and launched a ship, the Triumph of the 
Cross, with which they made the tour of the Gulf, meet- 
ing with all sorts of perils in that unknown sea. 

In one storm, the narrator tells us, they were ‘‘ greatly 
comforted by seeing St. Elmo’s fire at the mast-head.”’ 
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FRA JUNIPERO SERRA.—DRAWN FROM AN 
CUT BY E. M. B. 


OLD WOOD- 


They discovered the Rio Azal and afterward the Colo- 
rado River. After crossing this river, to the surprise 
and delight of Father Kino, he found himself i in Cali- 
fornia, and his theory was confirmed. 

One narrator tells, with a great deal of naiveté, of the 
attempts to secure the salvation of the souls of the na- 
tives. He says they listened with a great deal of atten- 
tion to the discourse delivered by the'good Fathers, 


- appalled one with less energy and devotion. 
faithful to the end, and died in 1710. After his death 


which they could not understand. They learned to say 
the catechism, and even made the sign of the cross, and 
repeated the prayers which were given them to learn, 
‘*for tho’ they do not. understand these prayers, never- 
theless the name of God mentioned to them is capable 
of softening their hearts, and may produce the most 
happy effects upon their souls.” Here occurs a note by 
Mr. Lockman, the translator, in which he says: ‘‘ How 
idle this is! What effect can an empty sound have on 
persons who are ignorant of the idea implied by it? 
This savors very much of the Cabalistic doctrines!” In 
order to explain the doctrine of the resurrection, the 
Fathers used to drown flies and then bring them to life 
again by placing them on warm ashes. They watched 
the Indians, who, when they saw the flies alive again, 
uttered an exclamation which was accepted as the word 
for resurrection. 

Father Picolo says ‘“‘at night there is a kind of manna 
that falls on the reeds and congeals, which is sweet as 
sugar, but notso white.’ They found the soil good and 
capable of bearing fruit three times a year, “if waters 
are properly distributed.’? The Indians, in many in- 
stances, could not be induced to listen to religious in- 
struction unless they were offered boiled maize and 
other specimens of civilized cookery, but the good 
Fathers found that even that kind of conversion to 
Christianity did not prevent their stealing, and even 
laying plots to murder their benefactors. At one time 
it is related that an attack was made on the little garri- 
son at Loreto. This consisted of ten men. The savages 
numbered five hundred. The pious narrator tells us 
‘*that the cross which was erected on the walls by the 
miraculous interposition of our Lady of Loreto, re- 
ceived most of the arrows on its pedestal, while the 
cross itself remained untouched.’”’ He also tells us that 
“to prevent these attacks it was only necessary to with- 
hold the customary supplies of boiled maize from the 
Indians, which quickly brought them to their senses.’’ 

Philip of Spain had decreed six thousand crowns for 
the support of the missions, but other and more ambi- 
tious enterprises had exhausted the treasury, and they 
received very little of the money. Father Kino pushed 
the missions northward. The Spaniards themselves, 
who had been drawn to California from commercial mo- 
tives, gave him a great deal of trouble. It was for their 
interest to keep these Indians in a state of slavery, in 
order to receive their services in working the mines. 
Although there was a law passed by the Audience of 
Guadelaxara that they should not work in the mines 
five years after conversion, yet Father Kino had the 
sorrow of seeing this law transgressed and his converts 
dragged off to the mines and made slaves. He was a 
priest of untiring zeal, and his life was given to the 
cause to which he had devoted himself while on his sick 
bed in the cloisters of Spain. He was a man.of uncom- 
mon intelligence and enterprise, and, while never ne- 
glecting his duty as a faithful missionary, did much in 
exploring unknown parts of the country of his labors, 
suffering hardships and privations which would have 
He was 


Father Salva Tierra assumed the leadership of the mis- 
sionary work. The Viceroy of Mexico attempted to 
engage the Jesuits in a scheme to conquer and subdue 
the country, but he failed to do this. A new Viceroy 
soon after arrived in Mexico, who-was charged by the 
Minister Alberoni, afterwards Cardinal, to lend every 
encouragement to the missions. He sent for Salva 
Tierra to come to Mexico. He obeyed, but being old 
and feeble, and much exhausted by his hardships, was 
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obliged to rest at Guadelaxara, where he lingered for a 
month, and finally died, His successor, Bravo, who 
attended the aged padre in his last illness, pushed on to 
Mexico, made his reports to the Council, and the As- 


usual, the enterprise was committed to the priesthood. 
The spiritual command was vested in Padre Junipero 
Serra, a Franciscan Friar, who had with him sixteen 
brothers of the Order of San Fernando, from the con- 
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THE BELLS OF SAN JUAN. 


sembly granted all the resolutions that could be desired, 
but neglected to make the necessary appropriations, and 
as the Minister Alberoni had been made Cardinal the 
effort for pecuniary aid failed. 

In the year 1767 there was a general expulsion of the 
Jesuits from the Spanish dominions, as well as from 
other countries of Europe and America. All temporal 
and spiritual power was taken from them, from various 
political as well as personal reasons. It is said that in 
France the imperious Madame de. Pompadour, angry 
with her Jesuit confessor because he would not grant 
her absolution unless she broke her relations with Louis 
XV, instigated their removal from that country. The 
missions were deprived of their priests, and the Fathers 
were scattered, bereft of all temporal and spiritual 
power. 

Their expulsion led to the determination of settling 


and christianizing the upper portion of California. The - 


Marquis de Croix was then Viceroy of Mexico, and, as 


vent by that name, of which he was principal. Some 
of these priests were destined to replace the Jesuits in 
Lower California. Much of the information is derived 
from the account of Father Palou, one of the old mis- 
sionaries, which was published in 1787 and translated 
by Forbes, of Tepic. The expedition arrived in San 
Blas in February, 1768, where they met a number of 
Jesuits, who had arrived from Lower California, and 
whom they were to replace. In March they sailed for 
Loreto. This ‘‘seraphic and apostolic squadron,’ as 
Father Palou calls it, headed by Father Junipero 
Serra, arrived at that port April 1. They each went to 
the respective missions formerly occupied by the Jesuits, 
receiving their orders from the Visitador General, Don 
José Galvez, who arrived afterward, having encountered 
many perils by sea. Two expeditions were formed to 
visit the missions to the north, and also to found others. 
One was to proceed by sea and the other by land. 

The first point to be reached was San Diego, another 
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at Monterey, and still another between the two, to be 
called San Beneventura, The packets had brought 
seeds and agricultural implements, both from Old and 
New Spain, and everything supposed to be necessary 
in the founding of new colonies. The land expedition 
had two hundred of black cattle to stock the new estab- 








Lower California, resolved to establish a mission at that 
place. Our narrator says ‘‘ they commenced by 

formal possession of the soil in the name of our Catholic 
Monarch. The soldiers, muleteers and servants set 
about clearing a place upon which was temporarily set 
up a great cross, and the bells were hung. The next 

















lishments. The packets were refitted and a solemn 
mass was said by the Visitador General (Mass de Roga- 
tiva). 

The protection of St. Joseph was invoked, vessel and 
colors blessed, and they embarked on January 9, 1799. 
The San Carlos was commanded by Don Vincente Vilal, 
who had with him twenty-five soldiers of the Catalo- 
nian Volunteers, also one Don Pedro, surgeon in the 
Royal Navy, accompanied by a spiritual director, Father 
Fernando Parron. The other vessel, the San Antonio, 
sailed from Cape St. Lucas, February 15, commanded 
by Don Juan Perez, a navigator of the Philippine trade. 
Two missionaries, Fathers Juan Biscayno and Francisco 
Gomez, accompaniéd them. 

The ‘third vessel, the San José, was dispatched from 


Loreto in June of the same year. No missionaries were: 


on board on account of the sickness of the Friar, who 
was to have accompanied: them. But the expedition 
was afflicted with disasters of various kinds. The San 
Carlos lost most of her people by scurvy. The San An- 
tonio lost eight men, and, though she sailed later, arrived 
sooner. The San José was never heard from. The land 
expedition resolved, says Father Palou, “in imitation 
of the patriarch Jacob, to divide into two companies. 
Don Jasper de Portala, who had been appointed Govy- 
ernor of California, commanded the expedition by land. 
Don Fernando Rivera y Moncada, second in command, 
had charge of the first division. The second was to fol- 
low under the Governor Portala.’’ 

Captain Rivera, of Moncada, and his people arrived 
safely at the village of Nuestra Lenora de los Angelos. 
After examining the country and finding it, as they’sup- 
posed, incapable of maintaining their cattle, they pro- 
ceeded northward to San Diego. Here they found two 
of their vessels, the San Carlos and San Antonio, They 
examined the country, and, finding it superior to any 
place they had seen, and considering it would be an im- 
portant point of communication between Upper and 


MISSION OF SAN JUAN. 


day they laid the foundation, and the cross was planted 
in front of the church. The patron saint was San Fer- 
nando, who was the patron saint of the college in Mexico 
of which Father Junipero Serra had formerly been di- 
rector. The mass was chanted and a discourse from the 
President followed. Then followed the ‘ Veni Creator,’ 
and the Reverend Father Palou tells us that ‘ the want 
of musical instruments was supplied by the discharge of 
cannon, and the want of incense by the smoke of the 
guns.’”” And thus was founded the Mission of San 
Diego. The hanging of the bells was an important fea- 
ture of the occasion. Two posts were driven into the 
ground, upon which a beam was laid; upon this beam 
the bells were hung. These bells still remain in some in- 
stances where the mission churches have been preserved 
or restored. 

In a letter written by Father Junipero Serra to 
Father Palou he says they ‘‘ found the country delight- 
ful, and saw vines of a large size which were loaded 
with grapes; also abundance of roses, which appeared 
to be the same as those in Castile. . . In fine, itis a 
good country, and quite different from old California.” 
Two of the Fathers were left in charge, Father Juan 
Crespi and Father Francisco Gomez. 

The destination of the second expedition by land was 
Monterey, commanded by Portala. They had two mis- 
sionaries, one servant, two converted Indians of Lower 
California, seven muleteers and fifteen Indians. Don . 
Miguel Constanza, engineer, who afterwards wrote an 
account of the expedition, published by Dalrymple, in 
London, in 1790, accompanied them. Don Pedro Foxas, 
Lieutenant of the Catalonian Volunteers, with seven 
soldiers, a sergeant and six other soldiers, are also men- 
tioned. This expedition returned in six months, after 
a fruitless search for the port of Monterey. They did 
not consider it as such from the description of the navi- 
gator, Don Sebastian Vizcayno, although they visited 
it, They went northward and found the Bay of San 
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Francisco, which they named thus, because 
when the chief of the expedition left Lower 
California he took his orders respecting the 
names of the missions and the patron saints. 
Father Junipero Serra asked, ‘‘Is San Fran- 
cisco to have no mission assigned to him ?”’ 
The Visitador replied, ‘‘ If San Francisco wishes 
to have a mission let him show you a good 
port, and let it bear his name.”?. When they 
saw the beautiful bay, with its softly-rounded 
hills sloping down to the water, they said, 
‘‘This is the port,’’ and gave it his name. They 
set up, as usual, a great cross, and took pos- 
session, returning to San Diego 24th of January, 
1770. 

While Portala and his companions were ab- 
sent Father Junipero Serra at San Diego was 
not idle. He commenced building the mission 
on the 16th of July, as that is the day when 
the Spaniards commemorate the triumph of the 
Holy Cross, ‘‘and it was hoped that as by that 
sacred signal they obtained on that day, in the 
year 1212, the famous victory over the Moham- 
medans, that by erecting the same standard 
they might obtain the discomfiture of the infer- 
nal army, and be enabled to subject to the easy 
yoke of our holy faith the barbarous Gentiles who 
inhabit this California.”” Having dedicated one of the 
huts they endeavored to conciliate the natives by offer- 
ing them presents of cloth and provisions, but they 
would not touch the latter, ‘‘and a bit.of meat being 
forced into a child’s mouth, he spat it out as if it had 





ARCH OF OLD MISSION OF SAN JUAN. 








MISSION OF SAN CARLOS DE MONTEREY, FOUNDED 1770. 


been poison.”? Father Palou says ‘this circumstance 
was considered as a miracle from*Heaven, for if they had 
been as desirous of provisions as they were of cloth they 
would have left the strangers to starve with hunger.”’ 
They stole everything they could lay hands upon, even 
the sails of the ships and sheets for the sick. At one 
time they were attacked by the Indians, but 
when fired upon, says our narrator, ‘‘ they 
fled, being afraid of the guns,’”’ which were 
managed by four soldiers, the carpenter and 
the blacksmith, a man of “great valor . . 
who, though he had no armor to defend him, 
fired with much vigor, calling ovt ‘Long live 
the faith of Jesus Christ, and die the dogs 
His enemies.’’? They killed a boy, ‘‘Jo- 
seph,’”? and many Indians. The wounded 
Indians were cared for, which caused them 
to be “‘ somewhat grateful.” 
The valiant blacksmith was also wounded 
and three of theirown men. Father Palou 
‘relates that the capricious conduct of the 
Indians gave them much trouble. The good 
missionaries had told them that if they 
would be baptized, or allow a little water to 
be put upon their heads, they would become 
sons of God and of Father Junipero Serra, 
and would have clothes given them and be 
equal to the Spaniards. The Indians brought 
a child to be baptized, and the good Father 
clothed it, for they were shrewd enough to 
insist on this preliminary ceremony. He 
was just about to pour water on the child’s 
head when they snatched it away and fled to 
their huts, leaving the Father with the basin 
in his hand. Father Palou says ‘‘ the vene- 
rable Father was so affected that, for many 
years, he could not speak of this circum- 
stance without tears, attributing the conduct 
of the Indians to his own sins.”” The mis- 
sion was much straitened for want of sup- 
plies from: San Blas, to which place a vessel 
had been dispatched for the purpose; so 
much so, that they at one time thought of 
. abandoning the mission. Father Junipero 
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Serra was much distressed, and, “finding no other re- 
source but in God, had recourse to prayer,’’ and 
resolved to remain and not accompany the expedition 
back, but to ‘‘sacrifice himself for the love of God and 
the advancement of 
His glory.” The 
day was fixed for 
abandoning the mis- 
sion, and prepara- 
tions were made for 
departure on the 
following day, but 
on this very day, 
‘“* through the inter- 
cession of this Holy 
Patriarch,” a vessel 
was distinctly seen, 
which shortly dis- 
appeared. It was 
looked upon as a 
miracle, and a pre- 
sage of the vessel 
which in a few days 
arrived with sup- 
plies. The miracle 
was celebrated by 
an annual mass, 


It occurred on St. 


Joseph’s day. An- 
other attempt was 
made to discover 
the port of Mon- 
terey. Two expe- 
ditions undertook 
this, one by sea 
and one by land. 
Father Junipero 
Serra went by sea 
and Governor Por- 
tala by land, ac- 
companied by Fa- 
ther Crespi, leaving 
San Diego April, 
1770. After being forty-six days at sea they arrived 
at Monterey. 

A letter from Father Junipero Serra to Father Palou 
says: ‘‘On the 31st of May, 1770, after a painful voyage 
of a month and a-half, we anchored at this horrible port 
of Monterey,’’ which seemed to him unaltered from 
what it was when visited by Don Sebastian Vizcayno in 
1603. 

The land expedition arrived eight days before in good 
condition. They took possession, after an imposing re- 
ligious ceremony. 

Portala erected a great white cross, which seemed to 
intimidate the Indians, who looked upon the symbol 
with superstitious awe, thinking it rose higher in the 
air while they were looking at it. After the ceremony 
they all dined together on the shady beach, accompanied 
by many volleys and salutes from the soldiers. In con- 
cluding his letter, Father Junipero Serra inquires, with 
touching simplicity, ‘“‘what is the name of the then 
reigning Pope ?”’ also, he ‘‘ wishes to know if the canoni- 
zation of the beatified José Cupertino and Seraphina 
Asculi has taken place, and if there is any other beati- 
fied one, or saint, that he may put them in the calendar, 
we having taken our leave of all printed calendars.” 
He also wishes to know if any of their friends are “‘ de- 
funct,”’ and asks for “‘ any other news that his reverence 
may see fit to communicate to us poor hermits, sepa- 


THE ‘‘ESPIRITU SANTO’’—DRAWN BY 
E. M. B. 


rated from human society.’’ He closes his letter by say- 
ing that ‘‘ to-morrow they are to celebrate the feast and 
make the procession of Corpus Christi, although in a 
poor manner, in order to scare away whatever little 
devils there may possibly be in the land.” They 
founded the mission at Monterey and in three years 
baptized one hundred and seventy-five Indians. This 
place was found to be inconvenient and they removed 
a short distance to the borders of the River Carmelo, 
near the coast. The Father examined the country and 
found it a good place and fair to look upon. He wrote 
to the chief of the college of San Fernando in Mexico, 
saying there would be employment for five hundred mis- 
sionaries. In answer to this the Viceroy of Mexico 
sent thirty missionaries for Upper and Lower California, 
providing vessels for transportation of necessaries and 
ornaments for the church. Money was sent amounting 
to $10,000. But, as usual, the vessels met with hard- 
ships of various kinds. One was driven southward to 
Acapulco, and the captain got his ship ashore and gave 
notice to the Viceroy that he could not proceed on his 
voyage. 

The poor Friars went overland till they reached Lo- 
reto. The captain, meanwhile, received orders to repair 
his vessel and proceed cn his voyage. He obeyed and 
arrived in port eight months after, having been driven 
back again by adverse winds. After the arrival of the 
new missionaries the Father was enabled to extend his 
operations and founded the Mission of San Antonio de 
Padua, twenty miles from Monterey. The mission 
buildings were of adobe, and the labor was performed 
by their Indian converts. They were taught agricul- 
ture and various trades. Pear trees were planted around 
the missions, which bear fruit to this day. All the floors, 
doors and other woodwork was done with the adze, hewn 
from logs. The baptismal fonts were cut from the solid 
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rock, and some of these may be seen at this day, filled 
with flowers and growing plants in the beautiful gardens 
of Santa Cruz. Pictures were sent from Mexico to deco- 
rate the walls of the churches. La Perouse, another 
historian, says: ‘*In the Church of San Carlos the pic- 
ture of hell has done incalculable service in promoting 
conversions,” and remarks that ‘‘ the Protestants could 
have done little without these aids.’? The priests were 
furnished with rich vestments, embroidered in gold and 
silver bullion and set with precious stones. 


These vestments are still to be seen among the relics of ; 


the old days at some of the missions, but they have been 
robbed of their jewels, which were fastened by rich 
embroideries. 

Longsdorf, another historian, tells of “‘ wonders 
wrought by a figure of the Virgin springing from the 
American aloe (agave Americano), and making many con- 
versions from its coronal of leaves.”” The Indians were 
made to labor and planted the fields. At one time a 
severe frost came and killed the wheat. The Father in- 
vited all the converts to assist in celebrating the Novena 
of San Antonio, At the same time, showing his belief 
in good works as well as in faith, he caused the frost- 
bitten fields to be irrigated. Ina few days the green 
blades started up again, and they had an abundant har- 
vest, which they acknowledged as a special miracle 
wrought by the Holy San Antonio. Soon after the 
Mission of San Gabriel was resolved upon, and mission- 
aries and soldiers, with muleteers and animals laden 
with provisions, were dispatched for the purpose. After 
proceeding about forty leagues they were attacked by 
Indians, who were effectually quelled by the Padres 
holding up a piece of cloth on which was a picture of 
Our Lady de los Dc ores. All were subdued, and came 
and laid their arms it her feet, offering her beads and 
food of all kinds, and they proceeded to found the mis- 
sion. Ina letter to Father Palou from Father Junipero 
Serra, he writes : ‘*‘ Thank God we are all in good health, 
and that we have not suffered from hunger, and that 
there is no fear of the mission being abandoned ;”’ still 
he feels ‘‘ mortified ’’ because they are not able to go on 
with other missions, but consoles himself with the 
thought that ‘ there are various souls in Heaven from 
Monterey and San Antonio and San Diego—from San 
Gabriel there are none as yet, but there.are those among 
those Indians who praise God, and whose Holy Name is 
more frequently in their mouths than in those of many 
old Christians ;’’ and quaintly adds: ‘‘ Some think that 
from mild lambs, which they are at present, they will re- 
turn to be lions and tigers. If all are not Christians it is 
owing to our want of understanding the language.”” He 
has ‘‘ always imagined his own sins had not permitted 
him the faculty of learning strange tongues, which is a 
great misfortune.’? He concludes by saying: ‘‘ Let all 
who come hither provide themselves with patience and 
charity, for they may become rich (I mean in troubles) ; 
but where will the laboring ox go that he will not draw 
the plow ? And if he will not draw the plow, how can 
there be harvest ?”? Which is as good a homily as most 
modern missionaries could deliver, revealing the hu- 
mility and devotion of these good Franciscan Friars. 

Having founded.four missions, the Father resolved to 
return to Mexico. On the way he founded the Mission 
of San Luis Obispo de Tolozo, and visited San Gabriel. 
He afterwards embarked in the San Carlos in October, 
arriving at San Blas in November. On arriving in 
Mexico he found the Viceroy Bucareli had determined 
to withdraw and abandon the marine establisment at San 
Blas, but the Padre impressed him with his own belief 
that San Blas was the only port whence communication 
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could be had with California, which so influenced him, 
with his accounts of the missions; that he changed his 
mind, and caused a frigate to be built for the purpose of 
exploring the coast of Upper California, and gave orders 
for a packet to be made ready for Monterey. As usual, 
she missed her port, and was drawn up the Gulf, and 
reached Loreto much damaged, and the mission suffered 
from the want of supplies. 

Father Junipero Serra left Mexico in September, 1773, 
with missionaries, soldiers and provisions, and at his re- 
quest an expedition was ordered to proceed to the Colo- 
rado and Gila Rivers, to discover a land passage, to avoid 
those disasters which always happened bysea. Captain 
Juan Bautista Anzo was appointed to command this ex- 
pedition. They arrived safely in Monterey. Father 
Junipero Serra went by sea in a new frigate, bound to 
Monterey, yet was obliged to put into the port at San 
Diego, after a voyage of forty-nine days. The Padre went 
overland from this point to visit the missions. On his 
way he met Captain Anzo, who informed him that the 
land route was practicable. He informed him of the 
destitution of the mission at Monterey, at which relation 
the good Padre ‘‘ shed tears,’’ and he made haste to go 
on. On his arrival he found the frigate already there. . 
The captain then sailed away to explore the coast, but 
his discoveries were of litt!< ‘mvortance. They sailed in 
May and returned in August, ‘‘ thinking the summer 
weather was over.”’ : 

With the new supplies the missionaries took heart and 
went to work with renewed zeal. The next year there 
was an attack on San Diego, and several of the missiona- 
ries were killed. This attack was attributed to the 
‘“* great Enemy of Souls,’’ who availed himself of the re- 
presentations of two converts who went among the In- 
dians representing to them that they were to be made 
Christians by force. They formed the intention of burn- 
ing the missions and killing the Fathers. More than a 
thousand Indians were induced to join the plot. The 
attack was made by night on the soldiers’ quarters, 
which consisted of ‘‘a corporal and three men,” who 
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were awakened by the yells of the savages. Father 
Vincent joined the soldiers ‘‘ with two boys.’? Father 
Lewis, who slept in an adjoining apartment, went to- 
ward them, saying in a loud voice, ‘‘Amar a Dios 
Hijos”’ (love God, my children). They seized him and 
tore him in pieces, so that there was nothing left of 
him ‘‘ except his consecrated hands.’’ Meanwhile the 
others proceeded to the place where the carpenter and 
the “‘ valiant blacksmith’? were sleeping. The black- 
smith ran out with his sword in his hand, and was shot 
dead with an arrow. The carpenter followed with a 
musket and shot one of the Indians The other carpen- 
ter was killed in bed with an arrow. The Indians then 
set fire to the quarters. The people, ‘‘to avoid being 
roasted alive,’’ sallied out and took possession of a hut 
which had served asa kitchen. After rather a minute 
description of the fight, the narrator adds that ‘‘ there 
remained only the corporal and Father Vincente, the 
rest being murdered.’? The carpenter was a man of 
great valor, so likewise was Father Vincente, who, ‘to 
prevent their powéer being destroyed, sat_upon it, cov- 
ering it with the skirts of his habit, at the risk of being 
blown up, for the Indians threw into the hut stones and 
burning brands.’’ They were all night in this position, 
defending the kitchen, the valiant corporal ‘‘ concealing 
his wounds to avoid discouraging his companions.’’ 
This was the most formidable attempt to destroy the 
missions in California. Father Junipero Serra, hearing 
. of their troubles, determined to visit them. He was 
then at his Mission of San Carlos, at Monterey. He 
sailed in the Princess from that port, arriving safely in 
San Diego. With the assistance of the sailors he re- 
paired all damages, ‘‘ even the kitchen.’’ He afterwards 
founded the Mission of San Juan Capistiana. On his 
return to Monterey he prepared to establish a mission 
at San Francisco, leaving Monterey 17th of June, 1776, 
with soldiers, families, cattle and provisions, with a 
packet and supplies. They arrived: June 27, and com- 
menced the foundation of the Presidio. But the packet 
did not arrive till August, having been driven back to 
the latitude of 33 degrees. 

They took formal possession 17th of September, on 
the day of the ‘“‘ Impression of the Roses ;”’ that is the 
day on which, says the legend, St. Francis of Assisi, 
being tempted by the devil in the shape of a beautiful 





woman, threw himself into a thicket of 
roses, the thorns of which tore his flesh, 
covering him with blood. Since that 
time the white roses in the yard of the 
convent at Assisi have always been 
streaked with red. 

The ceremony of planting the cross 
was accompanied by ‘‘ many discharges 
of artillery, both from the ships and 
from the land,’’ and thus the church 
militant opened the doors of the Golden 
Gate. They surveyed the bay, finding 
no other outlet to the sea but this. 

Father Junipero Serra founded the ~ 
missions of Santa Clara, Santa Barbara 
and St. Buena Ventura. The missions 
of San Francisco (Mission Dolores) and 
that of Santa Clara were founded seve- 
ral years after that at Monterey. Pre- 
vious to the founding of the mission at 
San Francisco a vessel was sent up 
from Mexico to examine the bay, which 
was at first called the Gulf of the Fa- 
rallones. The islands by that name are 
in sight of the Golden Gate, and are 
famous for the deposits of the eggs of a sea-fowl, which 
were in the early days of San Francisco much used for 
food, and which are occasionally to be seen in the mar- 
kets at the present time. 

The good Father died at San Carlos in the year 1782, 
aged seventy years, having been fifty-four years in holy 
orders and thirty-five in apostolic missions. A touching 
account of his death and burial is given, translated from 
the original Spanish from the old ‘‘ Book of Death,” 
preserved among the archives of the Mission of San 
Carlos del Carmelo. 

He took the habit at the age of nineteen, in the pro- 
vince of Mallorca, Spain, endowed with the ‘“‘ tassel 
bordo”’ of Doctor. He was a man of much learning 
and eloquence and fervent piety. He joined the expe- 
dition for the propagation of the faith in Mexico. He 
was appointed president of the sixteen missions of old 
California, left by the Jesuit Fathers. He ‘‘ confirmed 
56,307 souls.’? When he felt near his end he prepared 
himself, repeating the confessions and the divine offices, 
after which he went on foot to the church and received 
the sacred rites, to the edification of a great many per- 
sons who assisted, and received the Holy Viaticum with 
the same ceremony, ordained in the Roman Seraphic 
ritual. ‘‘When the ceremony commenced our Father 
was on his knees intoning with his sonorous voice so to 
our astonishment that we could not accompany him. In 
this fervent devotion he received the Sacrament, after 
which he returned to l.is room. He remained in his 
room the remainder of the night, sometimes on his 


- knees, giving thanks to God, and oftentimes sitting on 


the floor, always in his habit and cloak. On the morn- 
ing of the day of his death he was visited by the captain 
of the bark, Don Joseph Canezares, and his Father 
chaplain. He received them sitting, giving thanks to 
God that they had arrived to throw a little earth over 
his remains. A few minutes afterwards he said he felt 
some fear, and asked them to read aloud the recom- 
mendation for the soul, which they did, responding to 
the same as if in health, exclaiming with delight, 
‘Thank God, I am now without fear] I feel better 
and will take a little soup.’ , He then arose and sat at 
the table. After tasting a portion he wished to rest. 


He lay down, taking off nothing but his cloak. He lay 
tranquilly for some time, and then rested in the Lord 
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on the 28th of July, 1782, a little before two o’clock on 
the day of St. Augustine.” 

Father Palou, from whose writings most of these 
accounts are taken, apologizes for his work, saying: ‘‘ It 
was written in the port of San Francisco, without books 
or men of learning to consult.’? Accompanying his work 
is a map, made by himself, showing the missions, and 
dotted lines telling of the paths these patient Fathers 
traveled. Father Gomez, who wrote an account of 
a journey in 1778, says that he “‘ always traveled witha 
standard with the picture of Our Lady on one side and 
the devil in hell on the other, unfurling it and showing 
it to the Indians, first on the one side and then on the 
other.”? They would say “‘ good’ when they saw the 
picture of the Virgin, and “‘ bad ” when the reverse was 
shown them. 

The missionaries introduced several varieties of 
grapes, and also the European olive. Venegas says: 
‘In the least frequented parts of the globe there is not 
a nation so stupid, so weak in body and mind, as the 
California Indians. Their characteristics were stupidity 
and insensibility, excessive sloth, and abhorrence of all 
kinds of fatigue, love of pleasure and amusement, how- 
ever trifling and brutal.” 

La Perouse, who visited the missions in 1786, says 
these missions were all conducted on the same plan. 


Each mission was governed by one or more Friars. 
Through the President all correspondence was carried 
on‘with the Government of Mexico. Each mission had 
a tract of land fifteen miles square. Most of the villages 
were surrounded by high walls. 

That the Fathers were men of susceptibility to the 
charms of beautiful scenery, is evinced by the’ sites 
chosen for the missions. San José and Santa Clara were 
connected by a fine alameda, ora grove of trees, border- 
ing the way. Tradition tells us that often, on a fine 
morning, might be seen hastening to the banks of the 
stream, La Penetencia, near these missions, a two- 
wheeled vehicle, called a calesa, ~with windows in the 
front and sides. The vehicle was drawn by two mules, 
and followed by half a dozen servants,:and met at that 
spot asimilar train. In the calesa were seated two or 
more of the gentle Fathers, who met to confess to each 
other their sins and shortcomings: The mission at San 
Carlos is still a fine ruin. The round Moorish arches 
still remain, and the tower is in a good state of preser- 
vation, where hung those 

** Solemn bells, whose consecrated masses 
Recalled the faith of old.’ 
The old pear-trees whisper their secrets of the past to 
each other, and the sound of the sea dies on the softly- 
sloping shores. 
Mrs. E. M. BRACKETT. 
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THE first of April in Lancaster county, Pennsylvania, 
is something more than All-Fools’ Day ; it is the great 
day for adjusting all the accounts of the year past, 
and for entering into engagements for the year to 
come. For generations the farmers of that region have 
crowded the year’s business as far as possible into that 
one day, and it probably never occurs to them that ac- 
counts might more conveniently be settled oftener. Ideas 
have never made rapid progress among these slow-going 
tillers of the soil, whose thorough conservatism resisted 
the free-school system as long as possible. As the fathers 
have done so must the sons, so far as circumstances will 
permit. Thus it was that on the first of April five years 
ago, as on scores of such former anniversaries, the 
county roads were noisy with the passing of farm 
wagons, all headed in the same direction, and with the 
town of Lancaster as their destination. Long before 
light had many of the drivers begun their journey, for 
much was to be done ere they could return. The yel- 
low oil-cloth-covered wagons of the Amish farmers were 
occasionally to be seen, but were not as numerous as 


the less-conspicuous vehicles of their Mennonite neigh- 
bors. On reaching Lancaster these were all ranged in 
long rows in front of the smaller taverns with which the 
city abounds, while the drivers crowded the banks, draw- 
ing or depositing money,‘and elbowed their way into 
the stores and shops to make their annual payments. 

It was not an unpicturesque throng that filled the 
streets that April day, and a stranger would have de- 
tected within it many novel and striking features, for, 
although it was not a crowd that possessed much bril- 
liancy of color, it presented great variety of costume. 
The Mennonite women, with their large black silk sun- 
bonnets, their placid faces within outlined by a white 
muslin cap-border, formed no small portion of the as- 
semblage ; while the men of the same persuasion, their 
business done, in sober gray suits, with clean-shaven 
faces and closely-cropped hair, tramped sturdily along 
beside their wives or stood in groups on the pavement 
blocking the way, and regarding the attempts of others 
to pass them with much the same absence of comprehen- 
sion in their lustreless faces that a cow evinces when 
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she stands across a foot-path chewing her cud in en- 
tire obliviousness to the fact that you desire to pass. 
Stricter members of the Mennonite faith—New Men- 
nists, as they are called—might be known by an extra 
breadth of brim to their wide black hats, the absence of 
coat collars, and similar peculiarities of costume. Less 
frequently there might. be seen the singular figure of an 
Amish man clad in a long reddish-brown overcoat, with 
numerous capes and skirts reaching to his heels. Some- 
times the coat was jacking and the farmer appeared in 
a jacket fastened by hooks and eyes, and characterized 
by a total absence of skirts. Unlike their Mennonite 
brethren, these religionists wore beards, and their hair, 
falling to the shoulders at the back, was cut squarely 
across the forehead just above the eyes. Hats of ex- 
travagant brim completed an attire having more oddity 
than beauty to recommend it. Occasionally one ob- 
served an entire family of Dunkards, or German Bap- 
tists, the children of each sex being dressed precisely as 
their elders, and looking, in their quaint garb and se- 
rious faces, like dwarfs, who had early faced the situa- 
tion and accepted the inevitable. 

Two young men in more worldly attire, who were 
loitering down King street in search of amusement, 
found plenty of it that morning in merely noting the 
people about them. The taller and finer-looking of 
the two was a visitor in the town, and his friend, a resi- 
dent, was enjoying his exclamations of surprise at the 
unfamiliar sights. 

‘“* Look at that poor old-fellow, Clem,” said the stran- 
ger to the town. ‘‘ He doesn’t look as if he had a spare 
cent to bless himself with.’’ 

The old fellow in question was a. middle-aged farmer 
of decidedly shabby appearance, who was sitting on the 
curbstone engaged in eating an unpalatable-looking sau- 
sauge which he had drawn from his pocket along with a 
dingy bit of cheese. Clement Singleton, the one ad- 
dressed, gave the old man a passing glance and burst 
into a laugh. 

“ That is old Grouk,”’ he replied ; ‘“‘ but your sympa- 
thy is quite wasted on him, for he is a great tobacco 
farmer of this vicinity, and worth at least half a million. 
It is a solemn fact,’? he added, observing his friend’s 
look of disgust, ‘‘ and I suppose his frugal disposition, 
one evidence of which you notice now, helped largely in 
its acquirement.”’ 

A little farther on, the sidewalk was obstructed by 
some packing boxes, and in the narrow space left for 
passage a heavy, clumsy Mennonite was standing with 
his back to them. He turned about as they came near 
and faced them with a slow, bovine stare that was ut- 
terly devoid of intelligence. He made no offer to move, 
but merely looked at them with that slow gaze which, 
while it amused Singleton’s friend, made Singleton him- 
self impatient. 

‘*Come, let us pass, will you?” he said sharply, and 
with a lumbering gait the farmer moved aside. 

‘That is another of your county millionaires, I sup- 
pose, isn’t he, Clem ?’’ questioned the other a moment 
after. 

“*T don’t know him,”’ was the response ; ‘‘ but he may 
be, for most of these Mennonite farmers are well off, es- 
pecially if they are tobacco raisers.”’ 

The latter part of Singleton’s assertion was true 
enough, but Heinrich Bruner, the man who had so de- 
liberately made room for the young men, was far from 
being rich, though by no means a poor man. Like the 
other farmers, he had been making his yearly payments 
and settling his bank account, but unlike many of his 
neighbors, there was not the amount at, the bank to his 


credit that it would have been pleasant to see there, To 
be sure, he had, beside, odd sums tied up in bits of stock- 
ing and hidden away in nooks and corners at home, but 
the whole amount was less than what his brother Sigis- 
mund Bruner at Petersburg possessed, and their cousin, 
Adam Bruner, at Manheim, was worth double what the 
brothers owned. He was thinking of all this as he turned 
away from the bank, and when met by Singleton and 
his companion had paused in his walk, completely lost 
in his confused reckonings. He was not so stupid as the 
young men had imagined, but he did not grasp ideas 
readily ; and, already preoccupied as he was, it needed 
the stimulus of Singleton’s words to rouse him to full 
consciousness of what was required of him. 

It had come to him to-day with some force that he was 
growing old. He had not thought much about it before. 
One year of his life was very like another, and there was 
not much in his surroundings to remind him of the 
flight of time. True, his children were growing up 
about him, but this did not impress him with the fact 
that his own years were increasing. To-day, how- 
ever, he had met in Lancaster Gottlieb Hogendobler, 
whom he had known when he was young, and who was 
now a wealthy tobacco farmer near Quarryville. They 
had not met for twenty years, and Heinrich was sur- 
prised to find how old and bent his early friend appeared, 
and remarked upon it accordingly. The venerable Gott- 
lieb did not seem overpleased at the observation. 

‘* Look here once, Heinrich,” he rejoined, laying his 
hand on the other’s shoulder, ‘‘ you call me old, when 
you are the oldest, mein freund.”’ 

“* Nein, Gottlieb, it is not so,’’ said Heinrich, shaking 
his head in denial. 

“Tt is so,”’ maintained the tobacco farmer stoutly. — 
“On next Pfingstmontag it -will be my fifty-seventh 
geburtstag.”’ ! 

Upon this confident statement Heinrich began count- 
ing on his fingers and reckoning from various data, such 
as the year acertain preacher came, the time when 
apple-snitz brought such a high price on market, and 
the year when he figured as the Bellschnickel for his 
children’s amusement at Christmas, arriving at last at 
the mournful conclusion that if he lived till the next 
Fassnacht he would be sixty years old. 

Sixty years old! And he remembered that his father 
Conrad was but sixty-five when he died. Sixty years 
old, and there were five children yet to provide for, and 
it had been Heinrich’s one ambition to do as well for 
them when they should begin life for themselves as old 
Conrad had for Sigismund and himself, and the sisters 
Christine and Veronica when they were married. Of 
the five children, Jacob was the eldest ; he must be-at 
least twenty-four, the father thought. He would be 
wanting to marry soon, and as for the next oldest, 
Johanna, there was Franz Dieffenbach coming to see 
her every week. Nor would it be long before the oth- 
ers would be wanting to marry, and how was he to 
provide farms for them all? Johanna, the only girl, 
would go to her husband’s farm when she married, but 
Franz Dieffenbach was not the man to take her with no 
money. Whatever happened, he must do well by Jo- 
hanna. 

But Clement Singleton had roused him from his mus- 
ings, and the court house clock striking two reminded 
him that he must soon be driving home. Jacob had come 
to town with his own team and would return when it 
suited him, but young Heinrich,’ the ‘youngest of his 
sons, must be hunted up before he could start for home. 
The elder Bruner had left his horses.and wagon at the 
sign of the Cross Keys, and had enjoined upon his son 
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not to go far from that vicinity, and as the boy never 
contemplated even a slight deviation from the letter of 
his father’s commands, he was easily found. He was an 
awkward, shapeless lad of fifteen, and when seen by his 
father was standing before a jeweler’s window, lost in 
wide-mouthed admiration of the glitter within. 

‘‘Oh, father, just look in the fenster awhile yet,’ he 
exclaimed, when aware of the other’s presence. 

But the elder Heinrich remained undazzled by the 
sight of the window and its glories. 

‘“‘It ish no good,” he replied. ‘‘Come away once; it 
ish all foolishness,” and reluctantly the boy obeyed. 

As Bruner was leading out his horses from the stable 
sheds, his foot hit some small object which he pushed aside 
without looking to see what it was, but after his team 
was ready to start and young Heinrich was already on 
the wagon seat, the farmer missed the horse blanket, 
which served them also as a cushion, and which had been 
left in the shed. Going back, therefore, for the blanket, 
he passed the same dark corner where he had kicked aside 
the small object in the straw. Something impelled him 
now to look down, and there, just at his feet, lay a coarse 
leather wallet, which some visitor to the stables had 
probably dropped not long before. He stood gazing at 
it for a moment.in silence, and then hearing footsteps 
approaching, he stooped, picked up the wallet and placed 
it in his pocket, and a moment later, having found the 
blanket, had climbed with it into the wagon beside his 
son. Just what he intended to do with the wallet was 


not precisely clear to him at that moment, for he ar- 
rived at definite conclusions with great difficulty. As 
far as he was conscious of any idea in the matter, it was 
that he would take the wallet home with him, see what 
it, contained and afterwards advertise it in the Lancaster 
papers. Perhaps before that he might hear who had 


lost it. Such a thing as the finding of money was so 
new a thing in his experience that it was hard to know 
at once what should be done about it. His instinct told 
him that if he entered the bar-room of the Cross Keys, 
saying that he had found some money, it might be claimed 
by the wrong person, and he did not like to be found 
there in the stables counting it over. It might be said 
that he had stolen it. - No, he would wait till he reached 
home he resolved, as his mind partially cleared itself 
while he slowly drove out of town ;, there he could count 
the money, and if any one should claim it when adver- 
tised, he would say first: ‘‘ Stop, my good friend, how 
much did you lose ?”’ And so it would be sure not to get 
into wrong hands. Having reached this point in his 
soliloquy, he urged his horses into a faster gait, and the 
ten miles of distance that lay between Lancaster and his 
farm were soon overpast. He had not spoken to his son 
during the whole time, but conversation was not a strong 
point with any of the Bruners, and the boy thought 
nothing of his father’s silence, being wholly busied with 
the sights he had seen that day. It was the first time 
in his life that he had ever been so far from home as 
Lancaster, and he naturally felt that such a serious event 
was not to be lightly contemplated. A native of Borneo 
visiting a World’s Fair could hardly have been more 
impressed with the novelties about him than was this 
simple country boy by the glimpse of life afforded by a 
few hours in this small inland city, and it is little to be 
wondered at that his mind did not readily adjust itself to 
his suddenly-enlarged experience. Thus occupied in 
mental digestion, he failed to observe that his father was 
more than usually taciturn, and the latter did not men- 
tion his discovery to his son since he could see no pos- 
sible reason for so doing. 

The afternoon was well advanced when a turn in the 


road brought them in sight of the Bruner homestead. 
It was a comfortable place to look at.. The red brick 
house, a story higher at the back than at the front, bore 
in a conspicuous place a lozenge-shaped tablet of white 
marble, stating that Conrad and Katrina Bruner built 
the house “in Jahre 1831.”’ Beyond a neatly-kept 
yard at the rear rose a large yellow barn, under the 
forebay of -which a number of handsome cattle stood 
switching their tails with a leisurely motion, that im- 
plied no necessity for the act and rather conveyed an 
impression that the switching was merely a good-natured 
condescension to popular prejudice on the subject. As 
the wagon drove into the yard, a great commotion at 
once arose among the fowls that had been quietly saun- 
tering about till that moment. Four or five guinea hens, 
with discordant cries, ran skulking behind a row of cur- 
rant bushes, but, discontented with that place of refuge, 
soon rose in disorderly flight, alighting near the dog- 
kennel, and causing its worthy occupant to rush forth 
in a high state of excitement. Half a dozen ducks, 
which had been sunning themselves by the fence, sud- 
denly felt it incumbent upon them to scuttle across the 
roadway with much apparent haste but little real pro- 
gress. A few rods further on some hens, which had been 
standing in the path of the approaching wagon, but af- 
fecting not to perceive it, were at length seized with a 
proper sense of their peril, while at the same time a 
painful doubt in which direction to seek safety seemed 
to agitate their minds, as evidenced by purposeless rush- 
ings to right and left and much rapid and excited con- 
versation among themselves. 

Leaving the wagon and horses in charge of Heinrich, 
the farmer entered the house, and after a word to his 
wife and Johanna, who were preparing supper in the 
kitchen, went up stairs to his sleeping-chamber, and 
entering closed and bolted the door. Then drawing 
forth the black wallet from the inner pocket where he 
had placed it, he began to examine its contents. That 
was not a brief operation, for the rolls of bills it con- 
tained were large and his calculations were neces- 
sarily slow, but at length he had spread out the last 
bill before him, and there was nothing beside the money 
in the wallet, which contained no clue to the owner. 
It was a large sum that was in his hands—a fraction 
over twenty thousand dollars. He wondered who 
had been so unfortunate as to lose all that. Twenty 
thousand dollars! How such a sum would swell his 
credit at the bank! Twenty thousand! That would 
buy Jacob a handsome farm, and leave nearly half for 
Johanna when she should marry Franz. There would 
be enough of his own for the others when they wanted to 
marry some day. If this money were only his, what an 
easy way it would show him out of present difficulties. 
The sound of the farm-bell ringing for supper broke in 
upon his musings, and hastily replacing the money in the 
wallet, he thrust it into a deep chest, the key of which 
was always carried in his pocket, and went down stairs. 
Jacob had not yet arrived from Lancaster, but the rest 
of his children, from Johanna down to young Heinrich, 
were present at the supper-table. Susanna Bruner, the 
mother, was dressed, like other Mennist matrons, in 
sober gray, with a short cape, pointed atthe front and 
back, and a plain book-muslin cap. Johanna’s attire was 
more worldly in character, for her dress was a gay pur- 
ple, and there were earrings in the small ears. But then 
Johanna had not yet “‘entered the meeting.’? When- 
ever that event should take place, she would put on the 
plain dress of the sect. She had a sweet, placid face, 
not unlike her mother’s, and seemed more intelligent 
than any of‘her brothers present. Of these, Walter 
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was the eldest, a well-shaped lad of twenty, but with 
dull, heavy features, in this resembling his father as 
nearly as a young man can resemble one who is old and 
worn. The next youngest, Sigismund, named for the 
Petersburg uncle, was a red-cheeked boy of eighteen, 
whose appetite at this period of life was much sharper 
than his intellectual perceptions. There was no display 
of affection among the Bruners, but the family tie-was 
strong nevertheless. As the father looked about upon 
his children, his mind went back to the money up stairs. 
if the twenty thousand dollars were only his, what 
might he not do forthem? His father, Conrad, when 
he died, thirty years ago come next Good Friday, had 
done well by his four children, and Heinrich would like 
to do no less for his. Truly it would be a good thing for 
him if-he should never hear who had lost the money. 
When supper was over and the necessary work at the 
barn accomplished, the family all went to bed, although 
it was not much past seven o’clock, and there still lin- 
gered a faint glow in the west. But people who feel called 
upon torise and begin the work of the day at two or three 
in the morning, have need to be in bed at an early hour. 

But Heinrich the elder did not fall asleep as readily as 
usual, for he had the money to think of. In his imagi- 
nation he was counting it over again, and more than 
once after his wife was asleep he raised himself on his 
elbow that he might look over to the corner where the 
chest was, and satisfy himself that it was still there. 
What if he should keep this money for himself? He 
shuddered when he first ventured to shape his thoughts 
in this wise, but soon he was able to think of it without 
a feeling of horror. Surely it would not -be so very 
wicked to retain it, since it was not for himself but his 
children that he desired it. How could it be so very 
wrong to use for the good of others what had come to 
him by chance? He had not stolen it. By the merest 
accident he had found it at a time when he needed it 
sorely. Perhaps it was really meant for him, and there 
was no accident in the matter. He could employ it to 
good purpose, and he knew of no better thing than for 
a man to care for his own children. 

It was a long conflict with himself that Heinrich Bru- 
ner had that night, as he lay upon his bed, turning 
thoughts like these slowly and confusedly in his brain, 
but it ended at length, and as he fell into a troubled 
sleep he had decided to keep the money. When he came 
down stairs the next morning, he found that Jacob had 
returned in the night, but he apparently had heard of 
no one in Lancaster whose money had been lost. Nor 
did such news reach the Bruner farm on succeeding days. 
On the next market-day Susanna carried the marketing 
to Lancaster, instead of her husband, and Sigismund 

- accompanied her, well pleased that the lot of driver had 
fallen to him. When she returned in the afternoon 
Heinrich listened anxiously to hear what town news she 
had brought, but Susanna had nothing of greater inte- 
rest to relate than that her eggs had brought a good 
price ; that an oid customer had praised her cheese 
highly, declaring that it was the best on market, and 
that Sigismund had worried her by driving too fast. 
When it was evident that there was nothing more to tell, 
Heinrich felt more easy than before. Had thére been 
any excitement about the lost money, Susanna would 
certainly have heard it talked of on market, and in this 
comfortable frame of mind he forgot to reprove Sigis- 
mund, much to his wife’s silent wonder. On the next 
market-day he went himself to Lancaster, but before 
starting hé drew from the black wallet, still lying in the 
old chest, two thousand dollars, which, after market 
hours, he deposited in the bank where his other funds 


were kept. The next week he carried to Lancaster 
double that amount, which, to avert a possible suspi- 
cion, he placed in another bank; and so, from time to 
time, he continued to deposit money in the two banks 
till nearly the whole amount he had found was removed 
from the chest. And so the spring went by, and as Hein- 
rich heard nothing of the owner of the black wallet, he 
almost ceased to think of the twenty thousand dollars as 
having ever belonged to another than himself. 

Early in July Franz Dieffenbach came to speak with 
him about Johanna, and he was very glad to be able 
to say that he would give eight thousand dollars to 
Jonanna the day she was married. Of the remainder 
of the money he had found, he said to himself that 
Jacob should have ten thousand, while two thousand 
should go upon interest for Walter. He thought Franz 
seemed surprised when he announced what he would 
give Johanna, and so, in truth, the-young man was, for 
he had not supposed old Heinrich had so much to spare. 
As much as he could get with Johanna he meant to 
take, but Heinrich Bruner had done the honest Franz . 
some injustice in thinking he would not take Johanna 
without a marriage portion, if there was none to be had. 

On a Sunday morning, late in October, the marriage 
took place in the Mennonite meeting-house nearest the 
Bruner farm. It was a plain brick building, with a cen- 
tre aisle dividing the sisters’ seats from those of the 
brothers, and at the end opposite the door was a plat- 
form for the elders. On entering, the women hung their 
black sun-bonnets in a long row on the wall above their 
seats, while a corresponding row of hooks on the opposite 
wall was soon adorned with the broad hats of the breth- 
ren. A wedding was an ever. .aat no one cared to miss, 
and all the families in the neighborhood, as well as all the 
Bruner kin from far and near, were present, many of the 
men kissing each other solemnly on entering, after the 
custom of the sect. A long: sermon followed the open- 
ing service, which was mainly devoted to remarks upon 
the mutual duties of married life; upon the obligation 
on one side to submit, and on the other to love and pro- 
tect ; and the preacher concluded by requesting the two 
persons proposing marriage to present themselves before 
him. Johanna, who by this time had ‘‘entered the 
meeting,’? and put on the plain dress, came forward 
from the women’s side of the house, a little pale, and 
with eyes which saw only the preacher and the sturdy 
figure of Franz, who was now beside her. They were a 
handsome pair as they stood up in view of the congre- 
gation, which gazed at themapprovingly, and if Johanna 
were to be judged of by her resemblance to her mother, 
then it would have been easy to prophesy that her face 
would always remain as sweet and placid as now, even 
after wrinkles had gathered upon it: but the good looks 
of the groom were of a transitory kind; his features 
would coarsen and grow heavy with years, although still 
remaining as good-natured in expression as at present. 

When the ceremony was over, there followed a half- 
hour of congratulations and hand-shakings, and then, 
after Johanna had said her farewells to her parents and 
brothers, Franz lifted her tenderly into his buggy, and 
they drove off to his own home, five miles away, which 
was awaiting its new mistress. 

**O fortunate, O happy day ! 
When a new household finds its place 
Among the myriad homes of earth, 
Like a new star just sprung to birth, 
And rolled on its harmoniotis way 
Into the boundless réalms of space !’’ 


Not many weeks after this event, as Jacob and his. 
father were mending a bit of broken fence in a remote 
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part of the farm, the young man broached a subject to 
his father that. had long been the first thought in his 
own mind—that of his marriage. Jacob was not like 
any of the Bruners in appearance, for instead of being 
solidly built like them, with broad, heavy features, he was 
somewhat slender, with a face that was even refined, 
Indeed, he was unlike any Bruner that Heinrich had 
ever known, but Susanna.declared that he was very like 
her brother Fritz, who had died when she was a girl. 

‘He was her favorite of all the children, but both she 
and her husband were somewhat in awe of this son, 
who was so different from the others in the family nest. 
For some reason he had conceived a dislike to the Penn- 
sylvania Dutch dialect, which was always used at home, 
and never would speak it when he could make himself 
clearly understood in English. He was fond of reading, 
too, which his father regarded as foolishness, tending 
to make persons lazy, his own reading being chiefly con- 
fined to the perusal of ‘‘ Baer’s Almanac,’’ a frequently- 
consulted copy of which hung behind the kitchen door. 
However, as much reading had not produced in Jacob 
the corresponding laziness that might have been ex- 
pected, Heinrich was disposed to think that in isolated 
cases no harm might follow the practice, but he was 
firmly resolved, nevertheless, to repress studious im- 
pulses in his other sons. He listened now quite pa- 
tiently to all that Jacob had to say, but it was some 
moments before he attempted reply. 

‘* Well, it ish good for young men to marry,”’ he ob- 
served slowly, and after a pause, during which he fitted 
a rail inits place, repeating, ‘‘ it ish good for young men 
to marry when they can find some girl who ish good to 
work,”’ 

‘* Yes, yes, father,” said Jacob, repressing his dislike 
toward his father’s practical view of the matter ; 


course it is better for a man to marry, but he must have 
something to live on, and I wanted to know what you 
were willing to do for me if I married.”’ 

‘* And have you found the girl to marry you yet, al- 
ready ?”? asked Heinrich, with a circumflex accentuation 
of the word ‘‘ marry.”’ 

‘* Yes, father ; it is Mary Landis, at Litiz,’’ responded 


Jacob ; ‘‘ but she is not a ‘ Dutch’ girl, however.”’ 

‘* Nicht Deutsch !”’ exclaimed Heinrich in some dis- 
may; ‘“‘ah, but thatish bad!” . 

He would have liked to say more on this point, sad to 
inquire if she were good to work, but his awe of his son 
prevented. Jacob wisely made no response to his pa- 
rent’s exclamation, but waited till he should speak 
again. His patience was nearly exhausted before that 
event took place, but at last, when two more lengths of 
fence had been repaired, Heinrich turned about and 
looked at his son. 

‘See here once, Jacob,’’ he began, ‘‘ you have the 
right to marry as you please. If it was a Dutch girl 
you would marry it ish all right, but you does as you 
pleases. Very well, it ish you are to marry. I will give 
you ten thousand dollars, or I will buy a small farm for 
you with the money.”’ 

It was an extended speech for Heinrich to make, and 
he drew a long breath when it was ended. 

‘* You are a good father to me,” cried Jacob warmly. 
“T did not expect half so much. But you must not 
take for me what belongs to the others,’’ he added as a 
sudden thought of their claims passed through his mind. 

‘‘ They ish all right. I have enough forthem a’ready, 
and for you, too,’’ said Heinrich, stooping once more to 
his work ; and after this the fence-building went on in 
silence. Meanwhile Jacob was thinking of Mary Lan- 
dis, and hoping they might be married before winter 
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was over, and his father was thinking of the twenty 
thousand dollars. How glad he had felt to be able to sur- 
prise Franz Dieffenbach with his generosity to Johanna, 
and now here was Jacob equally surprised at what was 
to be his share. Things had gone well with Heinrich 
this year. Never had his farm yielded so well, or his 
farm products brought such good prices. Hardly a 
twinge of conscience had visited him on account of his 
appropriation of the money he had found. If it had 
been such a very sinful act, how happened it that he had 
prospered ever since that day, was the question with 
which he had easily silenced all self-accusings. 

Not long after this conversation a small farm between 
the Bruner homestead and Lancaster being for sale, and 
the price not far from the sum Heinrich had promised 
his son, it was purchased, after considerable discussion 
between its owner and the elder Bruner, while Jacob 
set about furnishing the house, for the marriage was 
now fixed for the 10th of February. Heinrich never 
objected in his son’s presence to the fact that the com- 
ing bride was not ‘‘ Dutch,” although he occasionally 
confided to Susanna his fears that she might not prove 
to be ‘* good to work,’’ but Susanna troubled herself but 
little on this point. In her eyes Jacob was a person 
whose doings were to go unquestioned, however singular 
in appearance, and whose choice must necessarily be a 
good one. When Jacob’s intentions were known in the 
neighborhood there was the usual discussion of such 
events, and some wonder was expressed at his father’s 
liberality toward him and Johanna, when there were 
yet three children remaining, since it had not been sup- 
posed that Heinrich was so wealthy a man, but there 
was no suspicion of their neighbor’s honesty. 

It was about this time of the year that Andrew Lan- 


dis, the father of Mary Landis, found himself obliged to 


hire a new farm-hand in place of one recently dis- 
charged, and Abel Brubaker, a stout young fellow of 
twenty-five, presenting himself for the position and 
proving satisfactory after a short trial, was engaged for 
a year. He was a young man of frank, open manners, 
always ready to do whatever was required of him, and 
he not unnaturally became a favorite with his employer. 
One day as Abel was assisting Andrew Landis in some 
piece of farm work, he happened to remark that he 
wondered why his employer had never purchased an 
adjoining field which projected awkwardly from a neigh- 
bor’s farm into his own, and the possession of which 
would give his property a much better shape. 

‘“*T had intended to buy that field and to build a new 
barn also last spring,’’ Andrew responded, ‘‘ and was 
meaning to enlarge the house, too; but I was so unfor- 
tunate as to lose a large sum of money just as my plans 
were complete, and on that account I was obliged to 
give up doing as I wanted.”’ 

‘*Is that so? How much did you lose, Mr. Landis ?”’ 
asked Abel, with interest. 

“About twenty thousand dollars,’’ was the reply. 

Abel could not find words to express his sense of the 
magnitude of such a loss, and stood with mouth half 
open and hands by his sides gazing at Mr. Landis, while 
the other continued. 

“It was the first of April, and I had very foolishly 
drawn at one time from the bank all I thought I should 
need, for I meant to begin the barn and buy the land 
that very week, but before I left Lancaster I found I had 
lost the whole of it. Either some one robbed me or the 
wallet must have slipped from my pocket.”’ 

‘‘And you never heard of it yet, I suppose ?”’ inter- 
posed Abei at this point. 

‘Not a word. I advertised, of course, but nothing 
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came of it. I thought I might possibly have lost it at 
the Cross Keys stables, where I had put up my horses, 
and so I searched about there very carefully, but, of 
course, to no purpose.”’ 

Andrew Landis ended with a sigh. He was not so 
rich a man that the loss of so much money could be 
easily forgotten or be otherwise than a very serious thing 
to him. But Abel’s voice broke in upon his thoughts. 

‘*T was a hostler at the Cross Keys a’ready.”’ 

To this his employer made no reply, either because he 
failed to see a special relevancy in the remark, or did 
not notice clearly what was said. 

‘“‘ Yes, I was a hostler at the Cross Keys a’ready,” 
repeated Abel; ‘‘ but I left there the last day of March, 
though I had to go back the next day for a coat I had 
left.” 

Andrew Landis began now to notice what Brubaker 
was saying to him. 

‘“‘Tt was an old coat, but I hadn’t so many clothes I 
could afford to lose any, so I went to the stable the next 
afternoon for it.”’ 

Landis paused now in his work and looked earnestly 
at the young man, as if he had a faint hope of getting 
through him a clue to the lost money. 

‘You couldn’t have been there a’ready,’’ Abel went 
on, ‘‘or I should have heard something then about the 
money.”’ 

The countenance of the elder man fell, and he resumed 
his work. There was no clue here then. 

“T had left my coat in the stable, you see,’’ pursued 
Abel, ‘‘and when I was coming out with it I saw aman 
picking up something from the straw. It looked like a 
wallet as near as I could see, but I thought he must 
have dropped it himself, for he didn’t stop to look into 
it. Ishouldn’t have thought of it again but for what 
you just told me. It might have been your money, 
now.” 

“‘Did you know the man ?” inquired Landis, with a 
slight tremble in his voice. 

“Tt was Heinrich Bruner, who always put up his 
horses at the Cross Keys since I was there, a’ready, but 
I never knew what part of the county he was from. I 
don’t believe, though, he would have took your money. 
Do you know him at all ?”’ ended Brubaker. 

A strange feeling had come over Landis as he heard 
this name. He knew it well enough, and he had heard 
from Jacob what Heinrich meant to do for his son on 
his marriage. By a great effort he controlled himself 
before Abel, and answered without any visible emotion : 

‘*T have seen him on market once or twice, and, if it 
is necessary, I can easily find out where he lives.” 

‘** And if he ’s got your money you can make him give 
it up,”? remarked Abel, who, since Bruner was a com- 
mon name in that region, did not associate the young 
Jacob, whom he had seen a few times at his employer’s, 
with the Heinrich Bruner he had known. 

The conversation was dropped at this point, Abel 
being required at some other part of the farm, and Lan- 
dis was left alone. If it should prove that Heinrich had 
taken this money, he was determined that Mary should 
never marry that man’s son, much as he liked Jacob, 
and great as he knew the blow would be to Mary. Per- 
haps Heinrich Bruner was an innocent man, but the 
more he thought about the matter, his perceptions shar- 
pened at the prospect of recovering his money, the less 
likely it seemed that such was the case. 

The next morning early Andrew Landis rode off in 
his covered wagon, without informing his family of his 
destination, and some time before noon was driving into 
the Bruner farmyard. Jacob saw him coming, and went 





to meet him, stopping by the way to repress the farm- 
dog’s too forcible expressions of surprise at the appear- 
ance of a stranger. Rs 

‘Where is your father, Jacob?’ asked Landis, not 
without some uneasy feelings as he met the clear gaze 
of the young man. 

‘** He is in the barn, Mr. Landis. 
to find him ?’’ was the reply. 

‘*No; that will not be necessary. 1 shall easily find 
him, I imagine ;’’ and Jacob, supposing that Mary’s 
father wished to discuss some. marriage preliminaries 
with the elder Bruner, was content to let him proceed 
alone. 

Heinrich Bruner was not in a comfortable frame of 
mind that morning, for, in the course of a talk with 
Jacob about the marriage, the other had mentioned in- 
cidentally the loss of Andrew Landis’ money, the details 
of which he had learned from Mary. The fear of being 
found out in some mysterious way, which had only rarely 
hovered in his mind as a remote possibility, began to take 
definite shape, now that he was likely to be brought into 
closer relations with the man he had wronged. As the 





Shall I go with you 


_visitor entered the barn, Heinrich was stooping over some 


pieces of harness which he was mending, so absorbed in 
his work that he did not observe the slight noise made 
by the other’s entratice. When at length he raised his 
eyes, it was to see, just in front of him, standing in ac- 
cusing silence, the object of his thoughts. At the sight 
the leather strap dropped from his limp fingers, and his 
whole body seemed to become smaller, as a sudden, ir- 
resistible thrill of fear ran through him. For one long 
minute the two men gazed at each other, and the soft 
cooings of the pigeons among the rafters overhead were 
the only sounds that broke the stillness. At last An- 
drew Landis spoke, and there was a hard, merciless ring 
to his voice: 

‘* Heinrich Bruner, I have come for my twenty thou- 
sand dollars !’’ 

But there was no response. For a few seconds Hein- 
rich’s eyes gazed dully at the speaker, then came a 
twitching of the muscles of the face, followed by a con- 
vulsive shiver in every limb, and then, with a horrible, 
inarticulate cry, that rang through the building and 
startled the pigeons from their lofty perch, the old far- 
mer fell back upon the pile of harness in an epileptic fit. 
Summoned by the cry, Jacob, who was not far off, came 
running to the barn, followed by Sigismund, who was 
also within hearing. 

“What is the matter? What caused this ?” Jacob 
hurriedly asked of Landis, who was stooping down by 
Bruner’s side. 

**T asked him for the twenty thousand dollars he kept 
from me,’’ repeated the other sternly. 

Jacob clenched his fist, but remembering that it was 
Mary’s father who had spoken, and at present he must 
attend to his own father’s needs, his fingers relaxed. 
There would be time for explanations later, and before 
many moments the opportunity came, for the nervous 
struggles ceased, the awful stare in Heinrich’s eyes gave 
place to looks of bewilderment, and at last, as a dim 
sense of what had happened returned to him, and as he 
met the anxious gaze of those near him, his lips moved 
feebly. 

“*T did it for you, Jacob—for you and Johanna,” they 
heard him say. 

At these words Andrew Landis looked meaningly at 
Jacob, and there rose in the young man’s heart a bitter 
hatred for this wretched father who had sold his good 
name. That the deed had been dorie in his own behalf 
in great measure did not move him to pity and tolerance. 
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His stern sense of right revolted at the thought of his 
father’s disgraceful sin, and not even when he heard 
that father brokenly repeating, ‘‘it was fiir die kinder ; 
I did it fiir die kinder,” were there any softer feelings 
stirred within him. Suddenly noticing Sigismund, who 
stood by with frightened face, he sent him to the house 
for the mother, and after Heinrich was sufficiently re- 
covered to be moved to the house, Jacob went away by 
himself to think over this dreadful thing. There could 
be no doubt now of his father’s guilt, and along with 
the stinging sense of disgrace came the certainty that 
Mary was lost to him forever. He would not ask her 
now to enter a family upon which such shame had been 
brought. He did not care to know in what way his 
father had gotten this money ; it was enough to know 
that he had confessed his guilt. After arranging that 
every cent should be returned to Andrew Landis as soon 
as possible, he would leave home forever, he now re- 
solved, and then there came over him a longing to see 
Mary Landis once more, even though it were for the 
last time. He could not deny himself this ; and so think- 
ing he turned and went back to the house. 

In a few days it was known throughout the neighbor- 
hood of what Heinrich Bruner had been guilty, and a 
meeting of the elders of the congregation to which Bru- 
ner belonged had been held to pass judgment in regard 
to it. At this meeting it was formally announced that 
Heinrich Bruner, having been guilty of the crime of 
retaining in his possession money not his own, was ex- 
pelled from the Mennonite communion, while the mem- 
bers of his family were forbidden to eat any longer at 
the same table with him, his wife even being required 
to live in a part of the house separate from her husband. 
It was furthermore ordered that he should make resti- 
tution to Andrew Landis, and these commands were to 
take immediate effect. 

There’ was no thought of rebelling against the com- 
mands of the meeting, and accordingly Susanna and the 
others from that time occupied rooms apart from the 
disgraced Heinrich, performing for him only such services 
as were absolutely needful, and these in almost entire 
silence. Susanna Bruner was nearly borne down with 
grief at the shame of her. husband, but the three boys 
were more affected by the fact that their father was now 
looked down upon than by his wreng-doing. Assoonas 
the news of all this had reached Franz Dieffenbach, he 
went over to the Bruner farm alone, refusing to allow Jo- 
hannatoaccompanyhim. Declining to haveanything to 
do with his father-in-law, he placed the eight thousand 
dollars, his wife’s marriage portion, in Jacob’s hands, and 
announced that he should never allow Johanna to speak 
to her father again. When, in the course of a fortnight, 
Jacob was able to return to Andrew Landis with inter- 
est all the money belonging to him, the young man 
packed up his c’-*"--s and other property, and after bid- 
ding farewell to his mother and brothers, drove to Litiz 
to see Mary once more before going to Philadelphia, 
where he had, through a friend, secured employment. 

It was a sorrowful parting between the two. An- 
drew’s intended rejection of Jacob had been forestalled 
by the young man’s own announcement that he would 
no longer seek to enter the Landis family after the dis- 
grace that had fallen upon his, and Andrew had no wish 
to add a word when the shame was already so keenly 
felt. Mary silently acquiesced in her father’s and 
lover’s decision, but the parting was a bitter one, and 
each dreaded to say the last word. It was harder for 
Mary than for Jacob, since she could only submit with- 
out any support from stern feelings of duty. .It was 
what Jacob thought his duty that enabled him to end 


the interview and go out of the gate without once look- 
ing back, although he knew that Mary was looking tear- 
fully after him from the open door, and his heart was al- 
most breaking. Something told him that one backward 
glance would be fatal to his purpose, and he dared hot 
trust himself. Unknown to him, Andrew Landis was 
watching him from an upper window, half resolved to 
call him back and tell him that this deed of his father’s 
must not separate him from Mary. 

“Tf he looks back I will surely call him,” thought 
Andrew. But Jacob.did not turn. ; 

When Heinrich knew that Jacob had left his home to 
return no more, and had not cared to say farewell to 
him, the knowledge seemed to move him more deeply 
than all that had gone before. 

‘“* Jacob, mein Jacob,’ he would repeat to himself 
many times, ‘‘ oh, mein Jacob !”’ 

His hair rapidly grew gray that winter, and he would 
sit in his lonely room for hours gazing straight before 
him. When spring came once more he roused himself and 
went to his labor in a dull, dogged manner, and, though 
his sons were necessarily thrown- much with him in the 
cultivation of the farm, he noticed them but little, and 
whole days went by in which he spoke no word to them. 
There was nothing now to live for and to work for, since 
his name had become a reproach to his children, and 
when the heats of summer came on his strength ap- 
peared to fail him, and he left the fields wholly to the 
care of his sons. A broad, shaded porch extended be- 
fore the kitchen door, and here he sat through the long 
summer afternoons, unheeding the sweet breath of the 
honeysuckle that filled the air, The old gray cat came 
and stretched herself on his knee and slept there for 
hours, but he did not notice her. 

The hens, emboldened by his motionless attitude, did 
not hesitate to perch on the trellis at his elbow, and 
more than once his broad hat, which lay upturned on 
the bench beside him, served as a nest for one sedate 
fowl, who was still ‘‘ desirous of new things,”’ although 
she was well past middle-life as the age of hens is reck- 
oned. 

One afternoon, as the old man sat on the porch, lost in 
dull, sluggish thought, the sound of coming footsteps 
sent the fowls near him flying from their perch, the cat 
meanwhile lazily watching the new-comer through half- 
shut eyelids, but ready to leave her comfortable station 
should hostile advance be made by the stranger. Roused 
by the fluttering of the fowls, Heinrich looked up and 
recognized Martin Kinzler, the Mennonite preacher of 
the vicinity. He was a severe old man, with garments 
cut after the strictest fashion of his sect, but his face 
softened a little as he saw the bent, pitiable form of Bru- 
ner. They had been boys together, and he could re- 
member when Heinrich was his chosen friend. He had 
not thought of this for a long, long time, but now, as he 
sat down beside the disgraced man, fifty years seemed 
to roll away, and they were boys once more and roam- 
ing the fields by Pequea Creek together. He was glad of 
the message he had brought, which was that the breth- 
ren, in view of Bruner’s more than six months’ punish- 
ment, had decided to restore him to membership in the 
meeting. When he had delivered the message, Hein- 
rich said nothing, but he took the preacher’s hand, and 
as the latter gave him the kiss of peace a few tears fell 
silently, and Martin knew that Heinrich was repentant. 

That night Bruner sat.at his table with his wife and 
boys again. Opposite was Jacob’s vacant place, at 
which the father looked longingly, but made no remark. 
On the next Sunday he went to the meeting with his 
family, and the brethren crowded about him, kissing him 
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some of them, after their custom, and he heard once 
more kind words from neighbors and old friends. He 
said but few words, however, and listened to them with 
a vague, half-comprehending smile, which moved their 
pity then, and which they long remembered. 

After dinner he sat as usual in the kitchen porch, but 
this time Susanna was with him, and their hands were 
clasped together. Near by was young Heinrich, pain- 
fully spelling out some passages from a German Bible. 
It was an old volume, with silver clasps, and had come 
from the Palatinate with Susanna’s great-grandfather. 

‘¢ The sins of the fathers shall be visited on the chil- 
dren,”’ read the boy, and paused to look at a butterfly 
poised on 2 blossom close by. 

The words had caught his father’s attention, and the 


latter repeated them slowly to himself. He had not 
heard what went before, for the day’s excitement had 
wearied him, and he was conscious of little beside mere 
existence. The few words, however, called back the 
fleeting sense, and he nodded feebly as he spoke. 

Then there was quiet for a little time, for the boy was 
still regarding the butterfly, and Susanna’s head was 
bowed, and she was overcome with a sudden fear. At 
last Heinrich spoke again. 

‘¢ Susanna. ”’ 

“Yes, Heinrich,” she said softly. 

“Tt was all fiir die kinder, die kinder,” he repeated. 

And then he fell into a stupor, which passed, a few 
days later, into the solemnity of death. 

Oscar Fay ADAMS. 
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TiME was, dear Lord, you loved me well, I know— 
That time has gone—and Love has passed me by ° 
Be merciful, O God, and let me die : 

Why should I lift my head from this last blow ? 


I cannot bear this life, whence Faith has fled— 
This empty world, where I must walk alone, 
Where, through long, lonesome nights old memories 
moan 
With human voices that the dead is dead. 


I cannot bear to meet the day’s cold eyes— 
The long, slow nights are bitter with my tears ; 
Shuddering I face the empty, hideous years, 
And no God comes to bid my dead arise. 


Since dead is dead, be merciful, O God! 

I ask no new-born hope, but only this, 

That IJ may die, as died that vanished bliss, 
And hide my fruitless pain ’neath some green sod. 


And yet, if the sad soul in me live on, 
How deep soe’er the grave, what hope of rest? 
Shall I not know his lips to her lips prest, 
And find new tortures with new life begun ? 


The heavens are deaf—no answer comes ta prayer— 
I face the cold scorn of the.risen day— 
The Love that was my life has turned away, 
And left me for companion my Despair. 
Loviss CHANDLER MOULTON. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

THE next day, London awoke toa sensation. As early 
as ten o’clock in the morning, it was known that some- 
thing astounding had happened; though the general 
public still lacked information as to what it was. Had 
Bonaparte escaped from St. Helena, and landed at 
Gravesend ? Was his Majesty George Third dead at 
last? Had the Pope been proclaimed Spiritual and 
temporal ruler of Great Britain? Or had another Gun- 
powder Plot been discovered ? City men, meeting one 
another on their way to their shops and offices, asked 
each other such questions, half jocosely, half in earnest. 
The people on the street caught up echoes of these dia- 
logues, and spread them about with amplifications and 
variations. Up till noon, only a handful of persons knew 
the truth : but before sunset it was familiar in the mouths 
of millions. The great banking house of Bendibow 
Brothers had failed. 

Yes, after a career of almost unparalleled success and 
splendor, the mighty structure, founded, nearly a cen- 
tury ago, by grim Abraham Bendibow, had fallen with 
a crash, and thousands of hapless people were involved 
in the ruins. Financial England was shaken to its foun- 
dations by that catastrophe ; on the Continent, the news 
created only less dismay ; but in London itself the de- 
struction wrought by it was terribly wide-spread and 
apparent. By order of*the Government, which received 
early information of what had happened, a company 
of soldiers was sent down to guard the bank,—a wise 
precaution, as the threatening crowd that soon began to 
gather in front of it proved. A very ugly and turbulent 
crowd it was, as London mobs are apt to be : and in this 
case its passions were inflamed ‘by the presence in the 
midst of it of numbers of luckless depositors, who had 
lost all they possessed, and were shrieking for vengeance. 
Was such enormous robbery to be perpetrated, and the 
guilty not to suffer? A scape-goat was wanted, and 
must be had. And who was the thief? Who, but Sir 
Francis Bendidow ? Where was Sir Francis Bendibow ? 
Where was the man who had made himself‘rich and fat 
on the life-blood of thousands of honest men and women ? 
Was he in the bank ? The captain of the company as- 
sured the questioners that he was. not; that the bank 
contained nothing but money, and very little of that ; 
and this, in due time, would be fairly divided among 
those who could show a claim toit. For the rest, he had 
orders to fire should any act of violence je attempted ; 
and he was ready to obey his orders. Hereupon the mob 
laughed, as if the defiance pleased them ; but it was evi- 
dent that a few score of soldiers would not be a mouth- 
ful for such a roaring multitude, should they choose to at- 
tack. At this juncture, however, a fresh suggestion was 
disseminated, none knew how : but it was caught up at 
once. Sir Francis Bendibow owned a town mansion, 
only a mile or two distant. Why not look for him there ? 
That was a more likely place to find him ; and if he were 
gone, at all events the house and its contents would re- 
main, and be at the mob’s disposal. Away, then, to the 
Bendibow mansion! There were no naked” bayonets 
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and loaded musket-barrels there ; but there were valu- 
ables of all kinds to smash or to purloin, and possibly 
there were provisions in the larder, and wines in the 
cellar. So off to Francis Bendibow’s ! 

In a surprisingly short time the vast mass of men had 
begun to move in the direction of their new object, 
sweeping everything before them, and gaining new re- 
cruits at every street corner. Along the Strand they 
poured, a seething and howling torrent of lawless hu- 
manity, swollen continually by confluents streaming 
down the narrow streets from the north ; more than half 
of them, no doubt, ignorant whither they were bound, 
or wherefore they were gathered together, but all alike 
ready for mischief and exulting in disorder. Meantime 
the warning of their approach preceded them, and shop- 
keepers hurriedly put up their shutters, and household- 
ers barred their doors, Westward they roared along, 
appalling to see and hear, and yet grotesquely fascinat- 
ing, insomuch that law-abiding and respectable citizens, 
beholding them, were seized with a strange longing to 
cast themselves into that irresistible current, to imbibe 
its purpose and joinin its achievements. Alas for Fran- 
cis Bendibow, should he fall into the cluiches of these 
his fellow-creatures ! 

As the front of the mob entered the street in which 
the Bendibow mansion stood, a hackney carriage was 
being driven rapidly out of it in the opposite direction. 
Before it could turn the corner, a stone, flung at random, 
struck the driver on the head, and knocked him off the 
box. At this mishap the mob set up a jeering howl, 
and a number of them rushed forward tosee what game 
they had brought down. But hereupon the door of the 
carriage opened, and a man got out, wearing a heavy 
caped cloak; an elderly man, but stout and broad- 
shouldered. The collar of his cloak was turned up, and 
the brim of his hat drawn down over his forehead, so 
that little of his face was visible. This man, after cast- 
ing a glance toward the crowd, mounted quickly on the 
vacant box, and gathering up the reins with a practiced 
hand, laid the whip sharply across the horse’s back. A 
ragged scarecrow sprang at the animal’s bit with out- 
stretched hand, but the lash of the whip smote him 
across the eyes, and he staggered back with a shriek of 
agony. The vehicle was now at the street corner; but 
before turning it, the man on the box, taking the reins 
in his left hand, passed his right beneath his cloak, and 
drew forth.a long pistol. He leveled it at the thick of 
the crowd, which was now swarming before the doomed 
house, and fired. The ball passed through the neck ofa 
gigantic ruffian, who had just smashed one of the front 
windows of the mansion, and buried itself in the heart 
of a pallid stripling a couple of yards further on, who 
had been swept along in the rush, against his own will, 
and without the least notion of what all the uproar was 
about. Both the stricken men fell; and the hackney 


carriage and its driver disappeared. 

All this had passed so rapidly that few were aware it 
had occurred, or knew whence the shots came, or what 
damage they had done ; and all eyes and thoughts being 
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now centered on the house, no pursuit of the fugitive 
was attempted. The house, of course, had never been 
designed to stand a siege, nor did there seem to be any 
garrison to defend it: the doors and windows. were 
speedily battered in, and the mob, meeting with no re- 
sistance and seeing no adversaries, crowded in pell-mell, 
and the work of sack and destruction began. It was 
speedily apparent, however, that the amount of the 
spoil was altogether out of proportion with the number 
of the spoilers,—so much so that at least nine-tenths of 
the latter must needs come off, not only empty-handed, 
but without even the gratification of having destroyed 
anything. In half an hour the lately splendid residence 
of the proprietor of the greatest private banking-house 
in London was gutted from cellar to ridge pole, and such 
of its contents as could profitably be stolen had passed 
through the hands of hundreds of temporary possessors, 
one snatching from another, until everything had van- 
ished, it was impossible to say where, and nobody—save 
those who had been crushed, beaten, trampled, or torn 
within an inch of their lives or less—were in the slightest 
degree satisfied. In this predicament, a very obvious re- 
source presented itself. If Sir Francis Bendibow’s house 
could not fill the mob’s pockets, there were in London 
plenty of similar houses which might, in the aggregate, 
realize the desired end: a good beginning had been 
made here ; why not go on and sack all Belgravia ? The 
suggestion ‘had only to be made to be acted upon; and 
in a few minutes more the whole vast crowd was in full 
cry toward Pall Mall. Here, however, an, unexpected 
and chilling obstacle presented itself. The Duke of 
Wellington, who happened to have come over from 
Paris for a few days, and had received information of 
the disturbance, had shortly before despatched a battery 
of artillery in that direction: and as the mob swept 
round the corner of the Haymarket, they found them- 
selves almost on the gaping muzzles of half-a-dozen big 
cannon, the same that had mowed down the French at 
Waterloo, and which seemed cordially disposed to do as 
much for the cockney roughs in Pall Mall. An amazing 
scene of confusion followed, those behind being as yet ig- 
norant of the passionate desire of those in front to get out 
of the way ; and the confusion was kindled into a wild 
panic when the tramp of horses was heard on the left, 
and the black plumes and glancing breast-plates of a 
hundred heavy dragoons were seen charging at a brisk 
trot upon the flank of the rioters. This charge, and the 
accompanying arrest of many of the ringleaders, dis- 
persed the mob even more quickly than it had been as- 
sembled ; it plunged headlong wherever an opening 
presented itself, and its wicked old mother, London, 
swallowed it up; as Spenser’s monster swallowed her 
filthy offspring, at the attack of the Red Cross Knight. 
All mobs are cowardly : but the London mob is the most 
cowardly of all, because it is the least excitable, and is 
without convictions, 

While these matters were in progress, the hackney- 
carriage had gone on its way unmolested, and having 
reached Oxford street, turned eastward, and rattled 
along swiftly toward the city. It was now nearly four 
o’clock, and the early London dusk had begun to settle 
over the dingy streets. The driver sat erect and square 
on the box, turning his head neither to the right nor 
left, but occasionally touching the horse smartly with 
the whip. To look at him, one would have supposed 
him to be absorbed in a gloomy revery: he scarcely 
seemed to notice where he was going. Presently, how- 
ever, he turned down a street to the right; and in ten 
minutes more drew up in front of the office of Mr. Mer- 
ton Fillmore, Solicitor, in the neighborhood of Cornhill. 





Throwing the reins on the tired animal’s back, he got 
leisurely down from his seat, and with his hat-brim still 
pulled down over his brows, he entered the doorway and 
went up stairs. 

He was about to lay his hand on the handle of the 
office door, when it was opened from within, and Fill- 
more, with his hat and top coat on, stepped across the 
threshold, but stopped short on seeing his visitor. For 
a moment he stood silent and motionless: then he 
grasped him by the arm and drew him into the office, 
where the clerks were locking up their desks, and across 
it into the inner room, closing the door behind them. 

“* Well, Bendibow, I’m glad you have escaped,’ he 
said. ‘‘I sent after you to the bank and to your house 
this forenoon, but you were at neither place. Where 
did you spend the night ?”’ ¢ 

** At an inn in Pimlico.” 

‘* Your house is probably in ruins by this time.’’ 

The baronet took a pistol from beneath his cloak, and 
showed Fillmore that it had been discharged. ‘‘I just 
came from there,”’ he remarked. ‘‘I gave an account 
of two or three of ’em, first.” 

‘* Of course you know your life is in danger ?”’ 

‘“‘T’m dangerous myself,’ replied the other, with a 
short laugh. 

‘* You had better lose no time in getting out of Lon- 
don.’ 

‘*Not I! I’m satisfied. I shall give myself up.’’ 

‘That may be the best thing you can do. Did you 
know this was coming on ?”’ 

‘*T suppose so. It had to come some time. I haven’t 
known much, one way or another, lately. If Tom had 
been alive, I should have tried to stave it off. It’s all 
one to me now, damn ’em! I wish I could have ruined 
all England.” 

‘*’You have done enough, Bendibow. What was the 
cause of this ?”’ ; 

The baronet laughed again. ‘‘ The cause of it? Ask 
the historians of the eighteenth century.. If Abraham 
Bendibow had never succeeded, I never should have 
failed. It was bound to happen, from the beginning. 
Have you got anything to drink, Fillmore ?’’ 

The lawyer shook his head. ‘‘ And you had better let 
brandy alone for the present,’? he said. ‘‘ Your head 
has not been right, as it is, for the last four months.’’ 

‘* My head will last my time,’’ said Sir Francis, care- 
lessly. ‘‘1 can bring my wits together when there’s 
need for it. Four months, is it? Should have thought 
it was four days—or .a century ! Tom is dead . 

did you know that? You don’t know what killed him, 
though! Well, give me something to eat, then: I’m 
hungry.” 

Fillmore opened the door, and ordered the clerk to 
bring some bread and meat from the neighboring tavern. 
Sir Francis sat heavily down at the table, and supported 
his head between his hands. He was greatly changed 
from the courtly and fastidious baronet of last summer. 
There was something coarse and reckless about him. 
The germ of it had always been there, perhaps; but it 
had been kept out of sight till now. Fillmore leaned in 
thought against the mantelpiece, with his arms folded. 
After a while the clerk came in, with the bread and 
meat. He put it down before Sir Francis, who roused 
himself, and began to eat ravenously. When he had 
finished, he leaned back in his ole, and fixed his eyes 
upon the solicitor. 

“‘ Youre a good fellow, after all, itacen > he said. 
“*T°ll tell youall about it: ’twill be known soon enough, 
without my telling. Ever hear of Rackett’s ?”’ 

‘The gambling house in Jermyn street ?” 
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“That ’s it. Well, that was Bendibow Brothers—that 
was the real place. It brought me in hundreds per 
cent., where the bank brought me in tens. We should 
have ‘gone down long ago if it hadn’t been for Rackett’s. 
But the devil was in it all.” 

“knew you had something of the sort on ; but 
you never chose to explain, and I didn’t care to make 
inquiries. But I never thought of Rackett’s: "Tis the 
most scandalous place in London.”’ 

“°Tis nothing now, but four walls and a bailiff. 
Scandalous, eh ? Well, so it was! I’ve had there, in 


one night, the Prince of Wales, Brummel, Fox, Rivers, 


Aubrey, and Dennis O'Kelly. Dick England—do you 
remember him? He was a great pal of mine a score of 
years ago. Tippoo Smith—he was another. Egad, I 
had ’em all! They never knew where their money went 
to—except those who were in the secret: never sus- 
pected Frank Bendibow of having any connection with 
such scandalous doings! We had Lady Kendall of Ross 
there once; and we made his lordship pay one hundred 
thousand pounds down, to save my lady’s reputation. 
Dear at the priee, wasn’t it ?” 

“Aye, you were a clever man, Bendibow. And in 
nothing more clever than in the way you kept your con- 
nection with this business concealed. Something was 
always suspected, but nothing was known.”’ 

‘No, nothing was known. Do you knowthe reason? 
» Twas because I knew how to choose men, and how to 
make them work for me. Frank Bendibow was a Na- 
poleon, in his own way; but he’s had his Waterloo! 
The only one who ever found me out was that jade Per- 
dita ; and she forced me to pay her ten thousand pounds 
for it, when I could easier have spared her as many 
drops of my heart’s blood. I was a fool not to have 
taken her into partnership ten years ago, instead of mar- 
rying her to that French imbecile. She is worth more 
than the best dozen men I ever came across, begad!’’ 

‘* She is worth too much ever to have mixed herself 
up in any such thievish business,” said Fillmore sternly. 

‘* Maybe she is : ’ tis allover now,” returned the other 
carelessly. ‘*I’m glad to be at the end of it. They’ve 
been bothering me for weeks past, curse ’em! bringing 
me their fears and complaints, and asking me what they 
should do. I bade ’em go to the devil: I had other 
things to think about. If Tom had been alive... . 


well, no matter! I believe that scoundred, Catnip, that 
I took out of the street, damme, and had in my own 
office, and made a prosperous man of—I believe he was 








the one who betrayed us. You call me a swindler, Mer- 
ton Fillmore ; but if every man had been as square as 
I’ve. been, I wouldn’t be here now.’ 

‘** You are what I would have been, under the same 
conditions,” said Fillmore. “I neither condemn nor 


| “ Had you warning of the crash, yester- 


MAL ten o’clock last night, at Vauxhall.”’ 

‘*‘At Vauxhall ?”” 

“That surprises you, eh ? ’T'was our trysting-place, 
where we met to concoct our nefarious schemes, as they 
say in the play : and the safest one we could have cho- 
sen. ‘Well, I thought’ I was ready for anything; but 
when they told me that, I called out, and struck the fel- 
low down, and I don’t know what happened for a while 
after that. Here ’s a queer thing: I had a notion I saw 
that Lockhart girl—the one that married Lancaster— 
just before I dropped ; and again, at the inn, I thought 
I heard her voice. At the inn I awoke this morning, 
and that ’s all I know about it. Faces and voices some- 
times come before a man that way, when he’s a bit be- 
side himself. But what made me think of her, eh ?’’ 
He arose as he spoke, and began to button up his cloak. 

‘Is that all you have to tell me ?”’ asked Fillmore. 

“All? No. That’sall at present. The words in 
which I tell you all—you, or any one else—will be the 
last words that Frank Bendibow speaks. What do you 
care? What does anybody care? Let ’em find out, if 
they can. I shall be there: I am not going to run away, 
as Grantley did.”’ 

**-You must come home and spend the night with me.”’ 

**No: my board and lodging will be at the expense 
of the government from this day on. Say what you like 
of Rackett’s, there was virtue enough in it to secure me 
that, at any rate. Thank you all the same, Fillmore: 
you ’re the last man I shall ever give thanks to. Well, 
I’m off. Good day to you.” 

‘* Where are you going ?”’ 

Bendibow named the station at which he proposed to 
surrender himself. 

“If you are resolved to go, I will drive you there,’’ 
said Fillmore. ‘‘ But you had better accept my invita- 
tion, for one night at least.’’ 

The baronet shook his head. “ My liabilities are heavy 
enough already ; I am not going to risk being the cause 
of your house being used as mine has been. I ’m poison: 
but I can prevent your taking me.”’ : 

And with this jest, he led the way out of the office. 


(TO BE CONTINUED. } 





WHEN shall I meet him again I wonder? 
How will he greet me—what will he say ? 
Will it be springtime the apple-boughs under, 

Or in the dusk on the great highway? 
If he come with the daisies and clover ; 
Or if he wait till the dead leaves fall ; 
Or—if never as human lover 
His heart responds to my eager call— 


WHEN? 










I will be patient and never complaining, 

Hiding forever my burdened woe ; 
What though it darken and clouds be raining, 
I will live on—it were better so. 


Yet I could wish that I had one token, 
One, only one, that he thinks of me now ; 
But silence is better than false words spoken, 
- And cruel neglect than a broken vow. 


For me, whether he come or whether he stay, 
The sun _will shine in the infinite blue ; 
The daisies and clover will bloom by the way, 


And the years will go on as they used to do. 















CHAPTER XXI. 
A SUBTERRANEAN MYTH. 


Ir was October. The maples blazed upon the hill- 
sides. The river flowed between banks of gold and 
bronze and under arching canopies of shifting flame. 
The busy inland city was set in painted squares. The 
trees that lined the streets paved the ways of commerce 
with purple and gold, and sent troops of airy fays in the 
glowing garb of elf-land dancing in the sunshine up and 
down the dark green lawns, and in and out among the 
borders where dahlias and asters and coxcombs showed 
the deep rich lights with which summer says adieu. The 
smoke drifted lazily away from the tall chimneys. The 
sportsman’s shot echoed from the distant hill-sides. 
Troops of children chased the dancing leaves or sought 
for-nuts beneath the pictured heaps. By the long low 
sheds beyond, the autumn sun shone down on many a 
steel-like mirror, and lighted heaped-up piles of snowy 
crystals which seemed like mimic forerunners of the 
white drifts that soon would cover hill and plain. 

The year had been a full one. The earth had ripened 
golden harvests. The prosperity of the nation in that 
year had been unparalleled by anything in its previous 
history. More gold had been minted than the world had 
ever gloated over in a twelvemonth before. The new 
Occident promised inexhaustible wealth. The looms 
were busy ; the diamond-pointed spindles“flashed and 
whirred through daylight hours and on into the night ; 
the hammers rang; the barns were bursting ; the or- 
chards bent beneath their burden. The land waited to 
give thanks for unmeasured bounty. Peace was in the 
air. The sunshine was the harbinger of blessing. The 
land was ready for repose. Those burning questions 
that for years had agitated the popular heart and 
threatened the peace of our Israel, had all been settled. 

Slavery had conquered. ‘‘ Held to service’? had been 
defined by statute to be that servitude which the framers 
of our fundamental law meant to protect while they 
shrank from using its name in an instrument purporting 
to be the charter of liberty. The arm of the law had 
been strengthened and the bonds of the slave riveted 
more securely than ever before. The great Whig leader 
-had shaken hands with the master-spirit of ‘the pro- 
slavery element, and responded heartily to his joyful 
prediction that for a hundred years at least the question 
of the slave’s freedom or bondage would trouble the 
statesmen nomore. The Puritan-descended expounder 
of the Constitution had given the weight of his corrupted 
intellect and surrendered his debauched conscience to 
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the slave power. By his aid, the Samson of free thought 
had been securely bound. The Constitution was su- 
preme. Slavery was paramount. The political horizon 
was clear. No cloud even a handbreadth wide was 
to be seen. The nation had but to eat, drink and be 
merry, with no fear of the morrow. In this very city, 
in the heart of the Empire State, the vibrant tones of 
the great Whig leader had but recently proclaimed the 
conflict ended. He had pointed out that the time had 
come when the law must prevail over personal inclina- 
tion, and private conscience must bow to public neces- 
sity. The guaranties of the Constitution must be re- 
deemed by the children of its framers. The rights of 
those who were parties to the great covenant through 
those from whom they held, must be regarded. ‘‘ Held 
to service or labor’? was to be no more a vain form of 
words. The nation had put the baton of power into 
the master’s hand, and the egis of its authority was 
above his head while he sought diligently for the wan- 
derer whom the North Star drew like a loadstone toward 
its chilly realm. It had given him leave to go and 
search and take. It unbolted the sanctuary’s doors that 
he might take the ‘“‘ held-to-service’’ from the altar of 
prayer. It opened the palace and the hovel; it tore 
down the freeman’s castle to render up the slave. It 
smote the hand that dared resist and scourged the feet 
that loitered when commanded to bring aid. 

It was all over. For sixty years the murmur of re- 
monstrance had been growing louder and louder, and the 
signs of contumacy more frequent. It was high time 
that the nation should speak. Its former utterances 
had come to be unheeded. The pledge of the fathers 
was well nigh forgotten. Men openly offered asylum to 
the runaway. They made null and void the pledge of 
the Constitution. The vanes upon the churches pointed 
toward freedom. Men offered public prayer for the 
fugitive from bondage. They put money into the hands 
of the destitute. They hid the affrighted in their hearts. 
They gave aid and comfort to the oppressed—food and 
raiment tothe bondman who fled. It was time that the 
nation spoke. 

And here, in the Valley of the Mohawk, on the great 
highway along which the East had run to meet the 
West, and along which the West came back with heavy 
laden hands full of rich offerings to the East, the tide of 
discontent ran high. Here Jared Clarkson lived and 
gave—for to him life was one continuous opportunity to 
give. A land-owner, whose possessions would dwarfan 
English dukedom, he gave with lavish hand the soil 
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itself, and openly maintained that a restriction upon the 
ownership of land was a prime essential of free institu- 
tions and general progress and prosperity. Forgetfulof 
himself, he was so ambitious for the good of his fellows 
that no disappointment could dampen the ardor of his 
devotion. Hating all forms of caste, he sought not to 
drag the highest down, but to lift the lowliest up. He was 
of such chivalric honor that when he had once promised 
a gift he would not recall his charity, even when he had 
found the object unworthy. Counting all men as his 
brothers, he felt the wrongs of each as if they touched the 
marrow of his life. A patriot of passionate devotedness, 
he sought excuses, not always consonant with reason, for 
the acts of the fathers. Hating oppression for its own 
sake, he scrupled not at the means by which he wrought 
for freedom. Worshipping law, he counseled and prac- 
ticed openly and boldly the evasion of unjust statutes 
and resistance to them. Asking nothing, giving every- 
thing, inconsistent only in the reasons with which he 
sought to maintain beliefs too high for meaner men 
to appreciate ; ready always with helpful words, and 
putting to shame even his own high ideals by the 
conduct of his life; it is not strange that the magnet- 
ism of his example should inspire men to a feeble 
emulation of his vagnely understood nobility. He 
was not, as Hargrove well said, a leader. Erratic in 
all things, his light was meteoric and marvelous, yet 
uncertain. What he would believe none could tell. 
That he would advocate at all hazards what he be- 
lieved right none ever doubted. In matters of con- 
science he astounded the dull and shamed the evil- 
minded. Beside the corrupt and selfish he stood like an 
archangel clothed in light. He saw life’s weakness, 
meanness, misery, and pitied it. He saw every wrong 
that scourged humanity, and hated it. He sought out 
every good cause, and helped it. He was an Arthur 
among the knights-errant of his time, and held a dia- 
mond-edged excalibar, with a hand never soiled with 
dishonor and a heart never tainted with ambition. Yet 
he was not a leader—only an exemplar. He did not 
combine and organize his fellows, and, above all, he 
lacked that stability which gives a life to one purpose— 
that steadfastness that puts aside what is of less 
importance until that which is paramount has been 
achieved. He was like the-comet among celestial 
bodies, bright, glowing, wonderful, upon which all gaze 
with admiration, but none set their watches by its 
movements. 

Yet within the scope of his personal acquaintance his 
influence, though somewhat uncertain, was intense. 
The worst of men felt impelled by his example to do 
good. Around him centered a thousand vagaries of 
theory and endeavor, all of which he promoted because 
he thought they were based on good intent. He was 
a forerunner who prepared the way for him who should 
come after. He kept the public mind awake, waiting 
and anxious for that light which he was not. So it was 
that the region where he lived had become one in which 
the ideas of law and obedience had become strangely 
confounded with those of abstract justice and ultimate 
right. It was time that the government spoke; not 
only in the words of the statute but by the mouth of 
its most illustrious representative. The spring sun- 
shine was upon the hills and meadows of the valley 
when the great Expounder stood before the listening 
multitudes of the growing inland city, and with the 
threatening aspect of a Jove that does not know his 
power has fled, proclaimed the law, and warned the 
people that from their busy streets would yet be taken 
the man-beast—the ‘‘ homo sed non persona” of the civil 





law—“‘ held to service or labor’’ by another. It was a 
strange prophecy, made with exultant bitterness by 
the child of the Pilgrims, who had sold his birthright for 
a vain ambition—an ambition that was to be foiled 
again by the very spirit over whose downfall he then 
blindly exulted. Sad hearts listened to his prediction. 
Angry eyes hurled back the defiance of his threatening 
orbs. Groans and hisses mingled with the applause that 
greeted the words of the orator. He smiled in sorrow- 
ful pity as he heard them. The statesman’s duty ran 
hand in hand with the foiled leader’s thirst for revenge. 
The stroke he gave was for the nation’s safety, but was 


‘aimed at the heart of an enemy who had balked his 


will, 

The autumn had come, and the prophecy was about to 
be fulfilled. An awkward youth loitered curiously about 
the streets. He watched, with a singular furtiveness, 
those whom he chanced to meet. There was something 
slouching and uncertain in his gait. Meeting another, 
he stepped almost off the pavement and half removed 
his hat, with a timid, apologetic look as he -did so. 
He was well dressed, but his clothes seemed some- 
how not to fit him, or rather he appeared not to be at 
home in them. He was evidently a stranger, and a 
stranger ill at ease. He saw a crowd of people going 
into a public hall, and drew near and watched them 
curiously. . He was well built, but his face hada dull, 
sallow look. There was a red mark like a scar upon his 
right cheek and running back toward hisear. His dark- 
brown hair was cut close, but yet showed in rich brown 
waves upon nape and brow. The hands that showed 
below his white cuffs were large and strong, and deeply 
browned byexposure. His blue eyes were full of watch- 
ful wonder. All at once he started, gazed quickly 
around and hurried away from the place where the 
crowd were gathering. Two men, who seemed to be 
casually passing by on the other side, walked leisurely 
in the same direction. 

Within the hall five hundred people had met together, 
a little company of evil-disposed malcontents. They 
were of strangely contrasted types. No band of con- 
spirators against the law and the established order in a 
civilized land ever showed a greater medley. Men and 
women, old and young, black and white, high and low, 
were there. On every face, in‘every eye shone the 
light of a great common purpose. Even children who 
had come with their parents were hushed into a solemn 
intentness. A Quaker woman, with a placid, motherly 
face, sat upon the platform busily knitting during the 
proceedings. A swart, lean figure walked to and fro as 
fierce invective and scornful epigram fell from his lips. 
A dark face, with eyes that flashed fire beneath over- 
hanging brows, with pointed beard and lips whose quiv- 
ering smile brought Mephistopheles to mind, told of the 
slavery he had tasted in his own person. Ah, terrible 
were the words of wrath, and more terrible still the 
forebodings of despair, those stout-hearted men and 
women uttered. They were few where they had hoped 
to be many. The last great blow had been a terrible 
one. It had decimated their ranks. The faint-hearted 
and the hollow-hearted had fallen off. But to those who 
remained the stroke had been as that of flint upon 
steel. The fire flashed out of their hearts in hotter 
words and fiercer resolves than ever before. They said, 
these wicked malcontents, that “the enactment of the 
Fugitive Slave Law, and the general acquiescence in it, 
under the influence of devil-prompted speeches of poli- 
ticians and devil-prompted sermons of priests, give 
fearful evidence that this is a doomed and a damned 
nation.” - 
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Their language was not only incendiary, but it was 
desperate. The prayer which opened their deliberations 
was full of burning maledictions aimed at the most illus- 
trious, the best and most respectable citizens in the land. 
One who listened to their counsels would have thought 
that religion and civilization were only invented for the 
sake of the poor and the oppressed. That all men 
should be free seemed to them the end of aspiration. 
Beside this all else seemed to them mean and trivial. 
Diverse in all other things they were agreed on this. One 
grave man, from whose face the dark hair rolled back 
in billows, when the storm of angry, despairing words 
grew calm for a moment, rose and said in a voice and 
with a look that made every heart flutter with appre- 
hension : 

‘* We have had words enough. Why is not something 
done ?”’ 

** Done ? Ah, me, what can be done ?”’ 

So fluttered every heart in the sigh that swept over 
the audience. The grave man answered solemnly : 

‘*We can die !”’ 

Then Jared Clarkson spoke. Words of hope and 
cheer,—bitter denunciation of the enemies of liberty 
and scathing criticism of its friends fell from his lips. 
He could not be discouraged. Nothing could hide from 
him the light. Victory and defeat were alike to him 
in bringing always nearer the desired end. 

‘* What can we do ?”’ he asked. ‘‘ We must take away 
the shield of the Constitution. The Abolitionists of the 
North must insist that it shall not sanction such a com- 
pound of robbery and murder as slavery is.’’ 

“‘The Federal Constitution must be strictly con- 
strued. In terms it does not sanction slavery. The 
word was purposely excluded. The slaveholder will be 
strong so long as he can plead law for his matchless 
crime. Take from him that plea and he will he weak. 
We can do it!” 

“Not without blood,” said the grave man, inter- 
rupting. 

A black-robed woman, sad-faced, gray-haired, rose 
suddenly, threw her black-gloved hands above her head, 
showing white, slender arms, and wailed in agonized 
tones: ‘‘ Blood! blood! More blood! The land is soaked 
with blood! How long, O Lord, how long ?”’ 

Her dark eyes rolled wildly. Her face, which showed 
the wreck of beauty, was ghastly in its pallor. A strong, 
motherly woman who sat next her drew her down; 
clasped the shapely head to her broad bosom. ‘‘I see 
it! I see it !”’ cried the Sybilline figure, half starting up 
again, and pointing toward the old man in the aisle. 
‘“* Rivers and seas of blood! Great billows of blood, and 
he rides upon them! He rides upon them !”’ 

The man smiled. The knitter on the platform forgot 
her work. The women shuddered and wept. The strong 
woman in whose arms she was drew her down again and 
soothed her like a child. The man in the aisle sat down. 
A low murmur of pity swept through the hall. Clark- 
son essayed to speak, but tears choked him. ‘‘If we 
were not a nation of atheists,’’ he said at length, ‘‘ we 
should tremble as if we heard the words of prophecy.’’ 

A shiver ran through the audience. The door was 
half opened and a scarred face looked in upon the ab- 
sorbed and breathless assembly. The wanderer upon 
the street gazed in wonder on the malcontents. There 
were no evil or debauched faces among them. Sincerity, 
benevolence, uprightness had set their seal on every 
brow. They were bad men and women—dangerous 
men and women—conspirators.against all existent good 
—the enemies of Heayen’s unalterable laws—yet only 
in one thing had they sinned. Besotted license had no 


representative there. Pure lives stood behind their 
blasphemous words. Charity, kindness, unbounded 
love, devotion to the right, as they saw the. right, 
marked every life. Albeit, they were all the more dan- 
gerous to the nation’s peace. Had they only been bad 
in other directions also they could have been put down 
ruthlessly, but their clean lives and unselfish devotion 
protected them from martyrdom, and made the virus of 
their mistaken dogmas all the more malignant. The 
youth with the scarred face listened for a time, then 
glancing backward, turned and departed hastily. Across 
the way two men watched for his reappearance. The 
one pointed him out to the other as he came forth. 
They crossed the street toward him. Another joined 
them on the way. 

Clarkson continued within : 

“* But who talks of blood ? God may demand it for 
the blood that has been shed—He may require it for 
the remission of sin; but it is not for us to think of. it 
as a means. Ours are not the weapons of violence, 
God has given us the Constitution with which to fight 
the battles of the oppressed.” 

“It is the shield of the oppressor—a league with hell,” 
hissed the black Apollo through his set teeth. 

“Oh, but there are two Constitutions,” said Clark- 
son, ‘‘ the literal and the historical. The literal is the 
charter of liberty. The historical is the sheet-anchor of 
slavery. The historical has prevailed.”’ 

“* The literal is a dead letter,” said the gray-clad knit- 
ter who sat beside him on the platform, with quiet sen- 
tentiousness. 

But Clarkson would not heed. His exalted chivalry 
would cast no blame upon the fathers. To him the 
words were separable from the spirit. He would save 
the Constitution from stain and redeem the slave from 
bondage also. His friends were annoyed at his stub- 
bornness. They accused him of inconsistency. He was 
blind and deaf to remonstrance. ‘‘I have helped the 
slave to flee,”? he said. ‘‘I have paid the master to let 
him go free. If men are dying of pestilence we do not 
stop to ask the cause, but give relief at once. If tyrants 
hold my brother in bondage shall I not ransom him be- 
cause they act unrighteously ?” 

There was a cry upon the street. Two of the men 
who dogged his footsteps had seized the youth and were 
taking him away, when he wrenched himself loose and 
fled. They pursued and caught him again. They wore 
badges of authority. They were the guardians of the 
law, and this struggling, panting, manacled thing they 
dragged between them, covered with mire, bruised and 
bleeding, to the temple of justice was the man-beast— 
the human chattel—the ‘“‘ held-to-service ”’ under the 
** historical ”? Constitution. 

While Clarkson argued a bell tolled solemnly. It was 
the signal agreed upon beforehand—the knell of Liberty 
murdered by Law. The little company of malcontents 
knew that the statesman’s prediction had been fulfilled. 
The law had come into the midst of them to rebuke 
their lawlessness. Then fled doubt and fear. There 
was no more argument, Five hundred firebrands rushed 
out among the people. In an instant the streets were 
thronged with angry men. Scowling faces filled the 
forum of justice. Women stood at the gateways and 
wrung their hands and wept. Children clung to their 
mothers, hushed and pallid with a nameless terror. 
Men ceased their labor, asked the cause of the tumult, 
cursed the law’s cruelty, and sullenly wrought on. The 
swift formalities were hurried through. Jared Clarkson 
pressed forward to speak for, and to, the man the law 
was about to transform intoathing. In vain! The judg- 
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ment was quickly rendered by willing lips. The man- 
chattel was hurried along the street to prison, under the 
guard already provided, there to await upon the morrow 

transportation to the master’s home, to whom his “‘ ser- 
vice and labor” were rightfully due. The brown, sallow 
face was streaked with blood and full of sullen determi- 
nation. ‘*I will die,” he said, in answer to the master’s 
look of triumph, ‘*but I will not be a slave!” He had 
been a petted servant too. But the law was vindicated, 
and the malcontents were shown how strong its right 
hand was, in that it plucked from the midst of them 
one whom oe had ala enticed to flee. 


. 7 


The Micon moon looked rane upon the city. An 
angry crowd was gathered at the prison gate. Jared 
Clarkson’s voice commanded that the doors roken. 
Three thousand angry freemen surged against the walls. 
The keepers of the prison quailed. The captors of the 
chattel fled. The doors flew open. The chains fell off. 
The man-beast fled away toward the Northward. The 
malcontents had answered the statesman’s challenge. 
Brave words had ripened into braver acts, and when the 
law asked who had violated its safeguard, Jared Clark- 
son proudly answered ‘‘I.”? But no man dare lay hands 
upon him, 

As the carriage bearing the man-chattel whirled away 
through the city’s streets, the glare of a solitary lamp fell 
on the scarred, pallid young face within. A woman by an 
open gateway saw it—a dark-eyed, gray-haired woman. 
Instantly her eyes lighted. She sprang away from the 
embracing arm that was about her and sped after the 
flying vehicle. 

‘*My baby! My boy!” she shrieked as she ran. 

Kind friends followed quickly—men and women, who 
guessed her grief and saw that it had made her wild— 
some who had heard her story ; many who had witnessed 
her woe. They followed fast, but not as fast as she 
fled, and hours had passed away before strong but kindly 
hands brought her back to the mansion from which she 
had fled, bedraggled, moaning, chattering, crazed. Ten- 
der hands received and nursed and soothed ; but when 
the morning dawned Alida Eighmie held a rag-doll to 
her bosom, and smiled and cooed as she clasped and 
kissed the shapeless mass. 

‘*My boy, my baby! Hush! hush!’’ she said to those 
who spoke to her, ‘‘do not waken him! I’ve just found 
him after ever so ‘long—ever so long !”” 


The next day after these events the malcontents met 
again and still further blasphemed the gods of our na- 
tional Olympus, Unanimously these earnest, peaceful, 
kindly-hearted people resolved that ‘‘ the Satanic Daniel 
Webster ” was a “‘ base and infamous enemy of the hu- 
man race.”’ It was a fearful accusation to leave upon 
the tablet of history against the ambitious giant who 
paltered and parleyed and perished—the grandest intel- 
lect of his day chained to the weakest conscience, and 
attested by the most meagre showing of good results, He 
was not what their words painted him, but when men be- 
lieve a truth so fervently as to forget themselves, their 
words are not always measured with precision. The 
malcontents were all the harsher judges, because them- 
selves unselfish. They stood in a seven-times-heated 
furnace, and their words were as fire. It was not brain 
alone that spoke, but soul that cleft to the joint and 
marrow. In behalf of the poorest and meanest they 
dared to denounce the highest and strongest. ‘The 
storm that was expected to destroy served only to 
strengthen them. 





CHAPTER XXII. 
A FREE INSTITUTION. 

Amon the institutions which arose out of the fact of 
slavery, there are two so peculiar and distinctive in their 
character that no tracing of the thought of that day in 
its influence upon the formation of character would be 
at all complete should it omit to consider them. The 
one has passed into history under the grotesque and ri- 
diculous name of the ‘“‘ Underground Railroad.” It 
was really not an organization or institution at all, but 
the simple voluntary co-operation of individuals to pro- 
mote a certain end. When we reflect how deep-seated 
and earnest had become the hostility to slavery, and how 
many there were in all parts of the North who were 
willing to defy the law and imperil their own personal 
safety to aid in its overthrow, the wonder is, not that 
the ‘‘ Underground Railroad’? became so effective a 
method of assisting the runaway slave, as that it re- 
mained to the last so completely disorganized and fortui- 
tous in its work. 

It had two basis principles: first, that to assist a 
human being to achieve his personal liberty was a di- 
vinely ordained duty, and, second, that the institution 
of slavery itself could somehow or other be broken down 
by a system of attacks upon it in the shape of continu- 
ous and concerted escapes from bondage. So, too, it had 
two specific methods of operation, the one to assist 
fugitives who, of their own motion, had undertaken to 
escape, and the other to arrange for securing and expe- 
diting the escape of individuals and parties who were 
about to attempt escape. The difficulty and danger of 
such enterprises can only be dimly understood at this 
time. The whole South was in fact an armed garrison. 
Every port was guarded, and every vessel outward- 
bound was required to submit to the most rigid inspec- 
tion ; every train and depot was closely watched for 
fugitives, and, beyond that, almost every important 
point in the North was infested with mercenary spies, 
who were always anxious to secure the rewards offered 
for the detection and detention of fugitives. In almost 
every city of the North these parties, very frequently 
under the direction and control of professional men of 
influence and position, regularly consulted the files of 
the Southern papers for the description of escaped 
slaves, which were clipped and studied as carefully as a 
Western cow-herder studies the advertised marks of a 
strayed or stolen steer. 

The difficulty of traveling through the South without 
exciting suspicion and the danger attending all attempts 
of this character, can only be very faintly understood by 
those who do not understand the organization of South- 
ern society in those days. Every slaveholder was, of 
course, bound by his own interest to exercise the utmost 
vigilance, not only over his own, but over each one of 
his neighbors’ chattels-real, At the best, the slave was 
a species of property that demanded the utmost vigi- 
lance. His longing for freedom was irrepressible, and 
the more intelligent and valuable he became, the more 
intense was this longing. The mere journey, alone, on 
foot, and unaided, from the Gulf to the Lakes, was no 
small undertaking for the stoutest-hearted man. But 
when we reflect that this journey had to be made almost 
always by night, in the midstof watchful and suspicious . 
enemies, and with the ineffaceable brand of color upon 
the brow of the fugitive, without money and without 
scrip, we are struck with amazement at the thought that 
any should have attempted it. This statement, how- 
ever, only feebly shadows forth the difficulties that beset _ 
the path of the fugitive. The States of the South were 
really military camps. The system of patrols made 
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necessary to prevent combinations and concerted move- 
ments among the slaves, carefully guarded every high- 
way. The slave could not leave. his master’s premises 
without a written pass, without danger of arrest and 
punishment. The master was not only an owner, but 
an officer of a vast military organization, whose duty it 
was to watch the roads, bridges, ferries and other ave- 
nues to freedom in order that none should escape. So, 
too, the law forbade all meetings of slaves, so that as- 
sistance and concert of action were made possible only 
by the utmost diligence and in defiance of danger. A 
secrecy that is almost inconceivable to one who has not 
studied the conditions of that society with care, was 
necessary at every step of such a venture. 

Besides that, the danger to be encountered was by no 
means slight. In every Southern State the punishments 
for inciting slaves to escape, or aiding or abetting them 
in so doing, were of the severest character: whipping, 
branding, and in most cases, for the repeated offense, 
hanging. So, too, the penalty incurred by the slave him- 
self, not only from the wrath of a master, who had in 
some states the actual power of life and death and in 
none stopping very far short of it, but also from the law 
itself, was something terrible. In South Carolina, for 
instance, for the first attempt at escape he was liable to 
be severely whipped, for the second still more severely 
and have an ear cut off, for the third to be branded and 
lose the other ear, and for the fourth have the tendons of 
the right leg cut at the heel or be hanged, at the discre- 
tion of the magistrates trying him. Through all this 
array of obstacles, however, men fled toward liberty 
and the North Star, and despite all laws they found 
men at the North to aid and protect them. In some 
cases, as between certain accessible points, there came 
to be well-known places of rest and refuge. Men were 
found who risked and lost their lives in inducing slaves 
to undertake the peril of a tedious flight. Men cheer- 
fully gave time and money, endured imprisonment, faced 
obloquy, and in short became martyrs, willingly and 
gladly, simply from devotion to the idea of the sacred- 
ness of personal liberty as an “‘inalienable right” of 
‘all men.”? Ship-owners brought away cargoes of hu- 
man freight; husbands and sons, in some cases even 
wives and daughters went into the jaws of death to 
rescue their beloved ones. Strangers shared the risk 
and burden. White men and women worked side by 
side with free blacks in this strange crusade against an 
institution that did them no harm save as it held their 
fellow-men and women in bondage. 

It was a strange movement. From the Atlantic to 
the Mississippi, almost every mile of the frontier line 
between freedom and slavery bore the track of a fugitive 
or was stained with his blood. Prices were set upon the 
heads of many prominent men for aiding and abetting 
such movements. They were indicted by grand juries, 
and in some instances attempts were made to take them 
to Slave States for trial. The number actually engaged 
at any one time in this movement was very small as com- 
pared with the whole population of the North, but the 
number who sympathized with them was very great. 





Perhaps the very element of danger added a strange zest 
to the undertaking. Men of the most diverse characters 
and positions were engaged init. Of the most numerous 
and active of these, Jared Clarkson was a fair type. 
Earnest and sincere beyond all question ; self-sacrificing 
toa rare degree, but yet greedy of praise and approbation, 
and having an insatiable love for notoriety; with a nature 
erratic if not inherently eccentric and unbalanced, he was 
a leader among those who spoke and wrote, a constant 
aid to those who wrought and an impracticable ally of 
those who sought to use other and more moderate means 
for procuring the same end. 

As a means of abolishing slavery the ‘“‘ Underground 
Railroad ” was ridiculously insufficient. In no single year 
did the whole number of successful escapes equal the gain 
in an a@rage county of one of the Slave States. Even 
had the entire population of the North favored it, it is 
doubtful if it could ever have made any visible inroads 
upon the institution. Its chief value as a character- 
forming element of the times was in its marvelous re- 
cord of heroic attempts, and in the facts with reference 
to the mysterious region lying to the southward of 
Mason and Dixon’s line which it constantly brought to 
light. That the blood of martyrs is the seed of the 
church was never more beautifully illustrated in history. 
The furnace-blast of persecution made heroes of the 
merest clods, and lifted into a most glaring prominence 
men who would otherwise have died in obscurity. The 
strange charm which undeserved hostility gives the vic- 
tim was thrown around the advocates of abolition. Men 
went to their meetings to revile and persecute, stayed to 
applaud, and came away with the mark of the beast in 
their foreheads. Then, too, there was mystery and 
daring and unlawfulness to charm the brave and pique 
the curious. The colored orator was in his own person 
at once a show and an argument. The woman, who 
stood by her husband on the platform while dangerous 
and offensive missles flew about his head, was, of course, 
a heroine. The tragedy was so intense that no one 
could withhold his sympathy from the victims. The 
hopelessness of the old Greek drama was in every hour 
of the intense struggle that marked the decade of which 
we write. The slave was an Edipus whose woes were 
forever enacted within the sight of all. The old saw 
and pitied. The young heard and shuddered. The na- 
tion’s heart echoed his moans. The nation’s life leaned 
daily more and more to his relief. Hourly the conflict 
of ideas grew more intense. Momently the decisive 
struggle grew nearer. While Time lagged in his flight, 
men and women were growing up in whose hearts 
liberty was enshrined above all other thought, The 
conflict that then raged was but a forerunner of a 
mightier revolution; the slave who fled to freedom 
but an antitype of the slave to whom liberty should 
come almost asan unsought boon. The uprising of free- 
men against an unjust law was but a precursor of the 
wrath that should sweep away the foundations of that 
law. Time mocked at the Stateman’s wisdom and j Je 
tified the folly of the Malcontents. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





Tne storm has passed, and through the pane 
The sun pours in a crystal flood ; 

And every dripping, leafless bough 
Is dipped in flame and tipped with blood. 





Upon the church’s lofty spire,’ 
A dizzy height against the sky, 

The gilded cross is touched with fire, 
An oriflamme, it shines on high. 

K. G. Wrison. 
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“MY HOME IS ON THE OTHER SIDE.” 


Wounded in fight beside the Nile, 
Out of the watching and the strife, 
A soldier sought his English home, 
To spend his last few days of life. _ 
So young, so brave, and yet he knew 
The days were number’d he could live ; 
And glory seemed so vain a thing, 
And fame could little comfort give. 


Not fearing, but yet longing sore 

For just one word of peace and love ; 
That unto him, and him alone, 

Might seem a message from above. 
He sought it in calm fresh morn, 

And in the sunset’s dying flame, 
From holy p-iest, in holy book, 

But it was thus the message came : 


One summer eve he paused to rest 
Beside the church’s holy place, 

Just when the gloaming still and dusk 
Threw over all its mystic grace. 


Then came a little peasant child 
And opened wide the churchyard gate ; 
** Do you not fear,’’ the soldier asked, 
“To cross when it‘is dark and late ?” 


She lifted up a smiling face, 
And in a pleasant voice replied : 
‘*Oh, no! besides, I have to cross ; 
My home is on the other side!’ 
Then on she went her lonely way, 
Her form was lost amid the gloom ; 
She never knew her simple words 
Had lit his pathway to the tomb. 


He took the message calm and sweet, 
And ever after to his rest 

He went with unreluctant feet. 
The words kept singing in his heart; 

They were his comfort and his guide. 
And at the last, he whisper’d clear, 

*¢Oh soul! the road thou need’st not fear, 
Thy home is on the other side !’’ 
Mary A. Barr. 





THE HOUSEHOLD— 


In preceding papers we have treated of those who are 
able to draw upon settled resources, the wives of profes- 
sional or business men, and all those whose outgo is predi- 
cated upon a known annualincome. The families of such 
form a large portion of the population of villages, towns 
and cities. But there is a larger percentage still whose 
income is less definitely fixed, and is won only by means 
of severe manual toil. 

According to a popular error, the worth of existence de- 
pends greatly upon how and where one’s lot is fixed ; 
whether it be upon the lower or upper round of that ladder 
of social respectability which is represented by annual 
expenditure. The lowest round we may call a single 
thousand dollars, and to those who stand upon this, the 
ones who are on the tenth round seem to be not only ex- 
ceedingly happy, but equally free from care. 

But we find such not to be a fact. In the latter case the 
whole style of housekeeping is expanded, while cares mul- 
tiply like yeast germs within the fostering atmosphere of 
many domestics. At least such is the case when the house 
mistress truly regards money as the equivalent of labor, 
and dares not face her conscience while that is squan- 
dered which, righteously spent, would relieve unmerited 
suffering or further some of those educational or reforma- 
tory needs which exist in all communities. With untrained 
domestics, unclassified labor, and the generally slipshod 
ways of living which are in vogue, that woman has no 
idle responsibility into whose purse is poured a moiety 
the amount represented by the tenth round of eur social 
ladder. 

They who have ascended still farther the monetary scale 
are compelled to gaze into a profounder maze of duties 
and cares, which cannot be relegated to another. Garden 
parties, lawn tennis, receptions, balls, masquerades, kettle- 
drums and esthetic teas; the arts of the tdilet, with its 
changeful and fatiguing fashions, and all these indefinitely 
multiplied if there be young people within the domicil, 
cannot stifle the whisper that great opportunities imply 


FARMERS’ WIVES. 


equally great responsibilities. The inner voice admonishes 
that the wrongs and sufferings of humanity need more at- 
tention than crisp notes carelessly flung into the contribu- 
tion box after a flowery sermon, ending with an appeal for 
means to convert the heathen of Boorioboola Gha. When 
the season closes she is also aware that fashionable dissi- 
pation has given her neither health, dignity nor real cul- 
ture. 

But we will not now look at either this extreme nor at 
that below the bottom round, those poor day toilers, who 
live literally “‘from hand to mouth.” They do the world’s 
drudgery and accept their heritage with a cheerfulness 
which should often shame those to whom fortune has 
proved less niggardly. We will contemplate for a moment 
a class too little regarded by the denizens of cities, and go 
back to the first principles of labor. 

Over the broad sweep of country stretching from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, wherever the plowshare has turned 
the virgin mould, and manly industry has plowed and 
planted, dug and reaped, are dotted isolated dwellings ; 
in each, when the day is done, sits the house-mother be- 
side the house-band, with their sons and daughters, 
Wherever the implements of the farmer are found, there, 
too, are found household utensils. The food which the 
labor of one produces the labor of the other prepares ; and 
much more than that. The farmer works from sun till 
sun ; the farmer’s wife frequently till far into the night. 
Who can compute her dreary and incessant toil, under all 
sorts of deprivations ? It is a toil so excessive as to shrivel 
the charms of womanhood, exhaust the nervous system, 
bow and stiffen the frame, weaken the springs of life and 
leave its harsh traces upon every faculty and organ. Yet 
she is the wife of him whose calling is first, most neces- 
sary, and so most honorable, of all avocations. 

We can go back no farther than this; we are most in- 
timately and vitally related to the soil ; from its resources 
no traffic or employment can possibly separate us. The 
sun shines over no other industry which cannot be slack- 
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ened or delayed. But fail to till the earth and ruin fol- 


lows. Healthy instincts regard it as the ideal occupation, 
when it can be carried on in such a manner as to invigo- 
rate and ennoble body and mind. 

But the farmer’s wife—can we not coin a term and call 
her farmeress ?—is so often a pathetic figure in a beautiful 
setting! Around are hill and dale, meadow and stream, 
lovely under any light, at every hour, with nature’s own 
tints and forms—she, too, should be in harmony with 
these. But, after her first youth is over, does her form, 
face and expression indicate a real correspondence between 
nature and her soul? This cannot be. Her days are 
spent in that work which, however faithfully done, seems 
to leave no positive effects. The only apparent result isa 
sense of comfort which is appreciable only by its loss. 

Is the case over-stated? One significant fact alone re- 
plies. The statistics of the chief lunatic asylums of this 
country show that from farmers’ wives are found the 
largest percentage of those whose light of reason has been 
quenched in terrible and hopeless darkness. Constant 
fatigue, monotony, want of society, with its social stimu- 
lus and interchange of thought, the hopelessness of any 
change of routine, prove too much to endure, and the 
poor, tired brain reels with thoughts of a cheerless past 
and hopeless future. The horses and oxen plowing in 
their master’s field have before them the panorama of na- 
ture ; they breathe the free winds of heaven ; but her out- 
look is narrowed to the four walls of her house, which in 
time becomes a prison of torture. 

A leading agricultural paper of this country, situated 
centrally, and having opportunity of speaking for all sec- 
tions, published these editorial remarks only two months 
ago: 

‘The fact is, and has been for a long time, that the farmer’s 
wife is expected to do the work of three or four women, with very 
imperfect facilities often for doing the work of one. She must 
be cook and provide three hearty meals each day. She is laun- 
dry maid, dairy maid, kitchen girl, mother, wife, nurse, seam- 
stress ; she raises pigs, calves and poultry, and in a pinch helps 
in the field. Her husband in his work will have mowers, reap- 
ers, all the modern machinery—what has she? Just her two 
hands, and in nine cases out of ten her kitchen is ill-arranged, 
and she must draw water, bring in wood and do everything at a 
disadvantage. - Who ever knew a farmer’s wife to sit down in 
the middle of the day and rest an hour? Yet every hired man 
claims this as his right. 


Nor is this class a restricted one? None is so wide- 
spread, and none, hitherto, have had so little consideration. 
It forms a sisterhood which, until the time of Granges, 
had no affiliation, stimulus or incentive. Sufday was lit- 
erally a day of rest. The unwonted quiet, a kind of sol- 
emn hush, which rested like a spell over the face of nature, 
the long ride to the ‘‘meeting-house,’’ the psalm-singing 
by the rustic choir, the prayer ranging to the ‘‘ uttermost 
parts of the earth,’’ the settling of the congregation into 
their places, the sermon, roaming over some subject foreign 
to the thought, all soothed the weary nerves and oiled the 
wheels of life. Blessings on that rest for the farmeress ! 
We see her now, leaning back in the stiff pew, nodding 
to the rhythm of the preacher’s voice as he discourses upon 
the restoration of the Jews or the divisions of Noah’s 
Ark. The pungent flavor of a bunch of fennel or caraway 
seed fails to prove an antidote to the unwonted atmos- 
phere of rest. After a longer nod than usual, the sleeper 
arouses to look around with a look of innocence and re- 
newed attention, and then the dear old head gives up the 
struggle and submits to the sway of Morpheus during the 
remainder of the sermon. Such a scene is enough to touch 
the springs of laughter and of tears. 

Again, the effects of hard labor, with the narrowing of 
intelligent interest to a round of petty cares, have their 
full fruitage in the offspring of the farmer’s wife. The 
child is often wronged and starved before it sees the light. 
Such instances are altogether too common. 





The wives of those who own larger farms, and have be- 
come ‘‘fore-handed,’’ are in a measure exempt from these 
disadvantages. Yet even they will bear witness to the 
difficulty of getting help, the loneliness in winter, and the 
multitude of uninspiring cares which are their dower. 

And is there no remedy for this? There must be, or 
nature is at fault. With the isolated household there can 
and must be neighborhood co-operative industries in var- 
ious important departments of household labor, which 
shall greatly relieve this over-tasked sisterhood. Follow- 
ing these will doubtless be devised means for stated occa- 
sions of social, intellectual and moral culture, 

* Hester M.. Poors. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


‘*T am told that a description has been given in some paper of how to 
work over old butter, but have no clue to where. Can OUR CONTINENT 
help me out ??*—Dariry FARMER, Champlain, Ill. 

An article on this point was printed some time ago in the 
Scientific American, and is probably what you wish : 

“Some two years ago some parties engaged my attention to in- 
vestigate upon an original and patentable process for the work- 
ing over of old rancid butters, scrapings of tubs, etc., which 
can, as arule, be bought at from five to ten cents per pound, 
and by a readily executed process, which would not cost over 
three cents per pound, produce an article which could at that 
time be sold at from twenty to twenty-five cents per pound, and 
bringing into use a machine they had recently patented for blend- 
ing different butters, etc. I commenced the series of investiga- 
tions, and, after considerable experimenting, arrived at the 
process detailed below. 

The apparatus consisted of a wooden cylinder about six feet 
long and three in diameter, set upon a stand, and having an open- 
ing above. Through this cylinder passed a shaft bearing a large 
number of steel knives about fifteen inches long, and set in every 
direction. This was capable of rapid revolution by means of a 
pulley connection, and the knives are supposed to come in con- 
tact with every particle of butter. There are two inlet tubes, 
one at the bottom the other at the top, and two corresponding 
outlets covered with linen gauze to drain off the water. These 
machines may be made to hold one thousand pounds. In this 
size, however, eighty pounds of butter with three gallons of 
water is placed in this apparatus, and the knives rapidly revolved 
until the mixture is perfect. A strong head of water is then run 
through the butter for about twenty minutes, the knives mean- 
while mixing the butter. When the salt is thus all removed the 
knives are replaced with wooden beaters, the apparatus tightly 
closed, and a brisk stream of chlorine from manganic oxide and 
hydric chloride passed through the agitated mixture for about 
fifteen minutes; this is then partly displaced by blowing air 
through, and then entirely washed out with water as before. The 
butter now is in a thick cream with a slight peculiar flavor. The 
steel knives are then replaced, four pounds of fir chips and suffi- 
cient turmeric or color added, and these thoroughly mixed in by 
the knives. The lower tap is then opened, the water allowed to 
drain off, and the butter, aftercaking it together, removed and 
placed in a linen bag. This is placed in a zinc cylinder having a 
perforated bottom ; from here the butter is pressed out intoa re- 
ceptacle below by hydraulic or other pressure, and, after salting, 
pressed into tubs for sale. 

**The product is an excellent cooking butter in most cases, 
and often well fitted for the table, having a deliciously fresh 
dairy flavor imparted to it by the fir chips and containing no 
traces of free chlorine, thus making it pure and wholesome. 
The peculiar fatty acids imparting the flavor to dairy butter, and 
80 prone to rancidity, have been here removed, and the butter 
may consequently be kept for a long period without damage, and 
may also be heated in cooking without acquiring a tallow flavor. 
In these two respects it is similar to well-made oleomargarine. 

“The only difficulty encountered in this manufacture is the 
variability of the raw material, as it is generally filled with 
salt, water, rags, chips of wood, nails, and everything else, thus 
entailing a great loss beyond the two cents per pound for refin- 
ing. The only advantage then to be had is to produce a fine 
butter by these processes and get good prices for it. The pro- 
cess above surely does turn out fine butter, but the profit is very 
small.”’ ; 
HELEN CAMPBELL. 








ASTRONOMERS tell us that if the earth were suddenly 
stopped in space, the shock would be so great as to trans- 
form it instantaneously into vapor. The effect of stopping 
the onward movement of the Republican party seems to 
be very much the same. It met no obstacle, but just tried 
to stop going ahead. 


Tue Republican party is learning how it pays to kick 
out the timbers of principles on which it has stood all its 
life, and in virtue of which all its victories were won. The 
Anti-Chinese and River and Harbor Improvement bills 
looked like very tempting baits, but they were not worth 
a fig to zo into a fight upon. 


In North Carolina the Republican party, being ‘‘be- 
tween the devil and the deep sea,’’ manfully chose the sea. 
The next time the President wants to create a “liberal 
movement,’’ he would better secure a more attractive nu- 
cleus than a rotten revenue ring, soaked in whisky, and 
simply labelled ‘‘ Liberal.’ A Liberal movement that 
shall succeed at the South needs a good motive, and the 
men who are to head it coming out from among the Bour- 
bons should be men whose motives, character and ability 
all parties must admit. 


THE party of progress is not of the vulture family. It 
cannot live on carrion. The good of its past was all well 
enough while it was good, but it is poor feed for a man 
that hungers and thirsts for something better, that he 
may help in providing. Just as long as the Republican 
party has no future of worthy achievements to offer to the 
heart, brain and conscience of the land, it will have a 
present of defeat. The time has come when the party 
can no longer live on what it has done. Even Demo- 
cratic blundering will not secure Republicans from their 
own lack of high and definite aims for the future. 


It is a favorite remark with a man occupying a very 
important official position, and who is a politician of 
acknowledged shrewdness and capacity, that, ‘if you wish 
a successful party, you must not draw the lines so close as 
to exclude all who are not church-members.”’ The princi- 
ple is a very true one, but bad policy as such an error would 
be, it is infinitely preferable to a lack of moral tone that 
shall drive church-members away. If anyone doubts it, 
let him study for a little while the character of the ‘‘ Liberal 
Party’’(?) in North Carolina and the methods of the Re- 
publican Convention in New York. Political management, 
when it means systematic effort to support and uphold the 
truth of a principle, is a good thing. When it simply 
means organized trickery to promote the interest of indi- 
viduals, and hide the absence of principle, it is the most 
bold and detestable of usurpations. ‘ 








Tue London Telegraph, which has already become, in its 
own special line of achievement, an eighth wonder of the 
world, discusses in a recent article the future of journal- 
ism, and prophesies that the daily paper will eventually 
take the place of the magazine. ‘‘In politics it has ex- 
tinguished the slow and plodding commentator of the 
‘quarterlies,’ whose theme our fast-moving age has left 
miles behind by the time he opens his mouth to speak. In 
critical literature it amply satisfies the wants of a public 
certainly not exigent in that regard. It is more and more 
encroaching upon the domain of imagination, while on all 
topics connected with social life it accomplishes day by 
day work which magazines can only do month by month. 
Soon, in all probability, the newspaper will stand forth as 
the embodiment not only of the literary power, but of the 
literary demands of the day.”’ 


SECRETARY FOLGER permitted the fact to leak out about 
the time of his nomination that ‘‘ Benjamin Franklin’s 
mother was a Folger.’”’ The contrast between “Poor 
Richard’s Sayings ’’ and the Secretary’s letter of accept- 
ance inclines one to the belief that Franklin could not 
have inherited his wit, his brevity nor his sagacity from 
the mother’s side. 

This may, however, be a parallel to the case of the only 
son of a prominent Southern statesman. A bitter oppo- 
nent of the father being asked as to the son, ‘‘Is there any 
comparison between him and his father at his age?’’ re- 
plied bitterly, ‘Comparison! No. But there is abundant 
room for contrast!’ After reading Franklin’s wonder- 
fully shrewd and compact utterances side by side with the 
Secretary’s unanchorable evasions, one cannot help think- 
ing that the ‘‘contrast”’ is ‘‘on the mother’s side.” 

After the hardly disguised boast of descent ‘‘ from a 
relation of Benjamin Franklin’s mother’ it is a little 
strange that none of the Secretary’s opponents thought 
to remind him during the campaign of his great kinsman’s 
maxims: ‘‘ A boy who is good at making excuses is sel- 
dom good for anything else.’’ If he had thought of it 
himself his apology for accepting the nomination would 
never have been written. 


How to sift fact from fancy has become a very serious 
matter for readers of the daily press. Time was, and that 
not so long ago, when an announcement made in printer’s 
ink carried with it a respectable degree of weight, simply 
because it was in type, but with the multiplication of 
newspapers and other cheap prints the circle of implicit 
believers has steadily narrowed, until now it is confined 
to the hopelessly credulous, to the illiterate, the thick- 
headed and others of their kindred. Leave out the word 
implicit, however, and the circle becomes wider, wide 
enough to include almost every one save the professional 
journalists who habitually discredit everything, especially 
if it is printed. The development of editorial —— if 
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we may call it so, has had much to do with this. Of late 
years this has become a marked, and sometimes not alto- 
gether creditable feature of journalism. It is easy to find 
publications which habitually publish, printed in brevier 
type with the other editorials, well-written, witty articles 
which are made up out of the whole cloth. These may 
be scientific, historical, political or narrative in form, 
Usually the writer selects some definite locality—Oshkosh 
has suffered sadly in this particular—and invents his pro- 
per names of. persons and places with such ingenuity that 
the absurd story which follows reads as if it were a genuine 
bit of local gossip. Scientific authorities are quoted and 
distorted, statistical tables are constructed, classical au- 
thors are cited, words are put into the mouths of well- 
known characters which they never thought of uttering ; 
and all this with an air of perfect good faith. These ar- 
ticles are not in afy way distinguishable, typographically, 
from the bona-fide editorials on the same page, and it is 
not to be wondered at that the most intelligent reader is 
often at a loss to decide for which portion of the paper the 
editor is willing to stand sponsor. The effect of all this is 
necessarily to weaken the authoritative character of: well- 
considered editorial utterances; but, at the same time, it 
is not to be denied that fiction of this class is one-of the 
most popular features of modern journalism. Almost 
every reader of a paper which provides this kind of litera- 
ture, glances first at the column which experience has 
taught him is likely to contain the ‘‘funny man’s’’ latest 
whimsicalities, and we may be reasonably sure that ‘‘the 
true, the beautiful and the good” will continue to be 
ruthlessly sacrificed so long as a majority of readers laugh 
over the perversion. 


Ir is years since the reading public followed, in the 
pages of the Aélantic, the ‘‘ Records cf a Girlhood,” by 
Frances Anne Kemble, finding in them a taste of the mi- 
nute detail we have come to demand in biography. Then, 
as in the present volume (1), there were the same qualities 
of sound common sense, keen observation, strong affec- 
tions, and a descriptive power which, united to the author’s 
command of sound English, and ability to give the heart 
of a matter’in few words, made the record one of per- 
manent value. . 

The volume, like the preceding one, is made up entirely 
of letters to English friends, beginning at the period of her 
marriage, in 1834, and ending with her separation and 
return to England and the stage, some years later. The 
American reader will marvel no less than tite English one 
over the picture of discomfort in methods of life so rasp- 
ing and unsatisfactory that the lenient judgment passed 
upon. them is a matter of wonder. Fresh from all the best 
that cultivated life in London had to offer, Fanny Kemble 
settled, immediately after her marriage, six miles out 
from Philadelphia, bringing to the farm the ideas and ex- 
pectations natural to one who looks at the squire’s estate 
with the eyes of an active and country-loving English wo- 
man. Her attempts to introduce English methods; her 
plans for work in her dairy and among the pcor, are 
amusingly given, and her comments on American charac- 
teristics are even now, when all has changed so immensely 
for the better, full of suggestion. It is incredible that 
only a generation lies between us and the sordid and lim- 
ited range of thought and life described, and the pages 
have a positive value as material for a history of progress 
in this country. The author comments upon this in notes, 
which record a surprised watching of this progress, so 
far beyond anything that could have been imagined. 

One of the most graphic descriptions in the book is that 
of her first journey to the Georgia rice plantation owned 
by her husband. The incredible hardships borne by the 
traveler from the first entrance upon Southern ground are 





(1) REcorDs OF LATER LIFg.- By Frances Anne Kemble. Pp. 676. 
$2.50. Henry Holt & Co., New York. 








even now to be encountered in degree in some portions of 
the South. Her disgust at the general want of cleanli- 
ness ; at the snuff-dipping and tobacco-chewing ; at the 
horrible food of the hotels and the absence of all ordinary 
comfort, both in them and at the railway stations, all have 
their parallel to-day, though happily at few points. 

Her first contact with slavery is the most vivid episode 
of the book. Mrs. Kemble has a judicial mind, and - 
always, even when most deeply moved to indignation, 
seeks to explain, to apologize if possible. For this reason 
the record has a value to every student of the time, these 
pages, taken in connection with her ‘‘ Journal,’’ published 
some years ago, being,a summing up of the effects of that 
vanished ‘‘institution ’’ upon life and character. In both 
South and North she found one feature of American life in 
curious contradiction to the rampant freedom claimed in 
many directions—a passion for uniformity, and resentment 
at departures from accepted standards, Charleston, South 
Carolina, giving less evidence of this tendency than any 
other point. 

Charleston has an air of eccentricity, too, and peculiarity, 
which formerly were not deemed unbecoming the well- 
born and well-bred gentlewoman ; which her gentility it- 
self sanctioned and warranted—none of the vulgar dread 
of vulgar opinion, forcing those who are possessed by it 
to conform to a general standard of manners, unable to 
conceive one peculiar to itself, this ‘‘what’ll Mrs. Grundy 
say ’’ devotion to conformity in small things and great, 
which prevades the American body-social, from the mat- 
ter of church-going to the trimming of women’s petticoats, 
—this dread of singularity which has eaten up all individ- 
uality among them, and makes their population like so 
many moral and mental lithographs, and their houses like 
so many hideous brick twins. 

There is constant temptation to make extracts of the 
delightful bits of humor and telling characterization to be 
found on every page, as when, in describing the uncertain 
nature of the soil making up the boggy island where her 
first Southern winter was spent, she writes, ‘‘the river 
wants straining and the land draining, to make either of 
them properly wet or dry,’’ or in commenting on a play 
by Charlie: ‘‘He does not look to me like a man who 
could write a good play ; he speaks too softly and his eye- 
lashes are too white.’’ Her portraits of Lady Holland, of 
Mrs. Grote, and Sidney Smith and many other notable 
names in English social and literary life, are masterly 
sketches, with no shade of ill-nature to mar them, and the 
book has a comfortable sense of trustworthiness, being a 
very charming addition to the autobiographies one would 
wish to have on one’s special book-shelf. Its weight is the 
only objection to be made, and it is hoped that this epi- 
demic of heavy books will soon pass and allow our return 
to volumes which do not require a book-rest to make their 
reading in any degree comfortable. 


TuE real pioneers ot the Pacific slope, antedating by a 
century or more the ‘‘ Forty-niners’’ of later California 
history, were the Jesuit missionaries, whose works, spirit- 
ual and material, are commemorated in this number of 
Our CONTINENT by Mrs. E. M. Brackett. A story by 
Oscar Fay Adams introduces elements almost unknown to 
literature in the Mennonite communities of Lancaster 
county, Pennsylvania. Louise Chandler Moulton con- 
tributes a poem entitled ‘‘ Amy Robsart,’’ which recalls 
the traditional sorrows of that beautiful but unfortunate 
heroine. In ‘‘Dust’’ Julian Hawthorne introduces his 
readers to that most dreadful of composite human mon- 
sters, a London mob, and in ‘‘Hot Plowshares”’ Judge 
Tourgée paints a vivid picture of the political and social 
disturbances attending the yreat Constitutional contro- 
versy of twenty-five years ago. ‘‘Household”’ and the 
regular editorial departments are full of timely and inte- 
resting comments on the passing events of the day. 
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‘‘ M1cHAEL ANGELO,” Mr. Longfellow’s dramatic poem, 
is to appear in the Atlantic in three installments, beginning 
with January. 


A MONOGRAPH on Arthur Hugh Clough, whose memory 
is immortalized in ‘In Memoriam,” has been written by 
Samuel Waddington, and will soon appear in London. 


THE memoir of Emerson written by Mr. Ireland has had 
so large a sale in England that a new edition in much 
larger and handsomer form is to be brought out at once. 


Mr. SANBORN’s life of Thoreau, in the ‘‘ American Men 
of Letters’’ series, has come to the honor of an English 
edition, though it is only asa friend of Emerson that he is 
known abroad in the least. 


Mr. ANTHONY TROLLOPE, who spins out stories with as 
noiseless and easy dispatch as a spider her thread, has an- 
other novel in press. It has more or less to do with the 
Irish question, and it is entitled ‘‘The Land Leaguers.’’ 


A NEw edition has been called for of a little volume of 
poems, ‘*Point Lace and Diamends,” by G. A. Baker, 
Jr., and it will be issued by R. Worthington & Co. Seve- 
ral new poems have been added, one of which celebrates 
the Seventh Regiment. 


A ‘JEAN INGELOW BrrTHpDay Boox”’ (pp. 281; $1.00), 
prettily bound and with an excellent steel portrait of the 
poetess, has just been published by Roberts Bros., and 
holds not only careful selections, but the dainty letter- 
press characteristic of this firm. 


Mr. Henry James has dramatized the story of ‘‘ Daisy 
Miller,” and The Atlantic will soon publish it under the 
title of ‘‘ Daisy Miller, a Comedy.’’ The story is practi- 
cally a new one, new characteré and incidents having been 
introduced and the whole plan recast. 


Mr. TENNYSON, whose later work gives every indication 
that rest and quiet are imperatively demanded, has de- 
cided to sell Aldworth, his place on the Downs, and live 
hereafter altogether on the Isle of Wight, the climate of 
which suits him much better than that of the former place. 


‘“*Lorna Doong,’’ Mr. Robert Blackmore’s celebrated 
novel, which has passed through twenty editions of three 
thousand each, is to be issued in an edition de luze, a large, 
gilt-edged volume, with the finest wood engravings of Ex- 
moor and the neighboring scenery, as well as profuse illus- 
trations of the characters and incidents in the story. 


THE London Times announces that Mr. Howells, whose 
popularity in London is something unexampled, is the 
true type of the American novelist, Mr. Henry James, 
who has heretofore filled this réle, being more European 
in his style than American, his art sense and subtlety re- 
presenting in many respects the best in French literature. 


Few Americans realize the perfection to which wood en- 
graving has been brought in this country. Nothing like 
it is known abroad, and a strong tribute to its excellence 
has just been given by the London publishers, 8. Low & 
Co., who advertise a sumptuous edition of Herrick, ‘‘ with 
many splendid American engravings, after designs by E. 
A. Abbey.”’ 

ProFessor H.H. BoyeseEn, in the little volume, “Idyls 
of Norway and other Poems’’ (pp. 185; $1.25) just issued 
by Charles Scribner’s Sons, gives evidence of very genuine 
poetical power. His style is clear and simple, yet very pic- 
turesque, and his metre, though a little defective at times, 
is musical and pleasing. The ‘‘Idyls’’ has these charac- 
teristics in full, and ranks first in merit. 


No system of grammar seems to stand the test of time 
like that of Goold Brown, and the little volume familiar to 
the last generation will be equally so to this. The present 
new and revised edition from William Wood ‘& Co., New 






York, has an addition of exercises in Analysis, Parsing 
and Construction, prepared by Mr. Henry Kiddle, the for- 
mer Superintendent of the New York Public Schools. 
Until it becomes a popular cdnviction that grammar is the 
science of language, and should be part of the final col- 
lege course, not a mere dead letter, impossible of applica- 
tion tie me child, nothing better than Goold Brown can 
be used 


Don Quiners furnishes the material for another vol- 
ume in the very attractive ‘‘ Wit and Wisdom”’ Series pub- 
lished by Roberts Bros. (pp. 288 ; $1.25), in which the 
best thought of the authors is gleaned with unusual taste 
and judgment. The ‘‘classics” one is expected to know 
are too often elbowed aside by a throng of new-comers, 
and either a ‘‘ primer’’ or a compilation thus becomes al- 
most a necessity. 


A LITTLE volume prepared by Mr. Albert Walker, a law- 
year of Hartford, and containing the sayings of Christ, free 
from all context, has just been published by Henry Holt 
& Co., and has an especial value for all who, as students 
of the Bible, have found it difficult to gain a connected idea 
of Christ’s teachings as a whole. The work has occupied , 
the leisure of the author for five years, and is prepared 
with no denominational bias. 


Tue North American Review for November is a notable 
number. Dr. Hammond’s article, ‘‘A Problem for So- 
ciologists,’’ is an interesting and suggestive account of 
some phases of emotional insanity ; Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
under the heading of ‘‘ The Industrial Value of Women,’’ 
gives a very temperate but powerful reply to the re- 
cent article by Mr. Charles Elliot, and ‘‘The Suppres- 
sion of Vice’’ is a symposium in which Anthony Comstock 
speaks his mind, followed by Mr. O. B. Frothingham and 
the Rev. Dr. J. M. Buckley, Mr. Frothingham’s share 
being of especial value. The most powerful article is one 
by Rev. George T. Rider, on ‘‘The Pretensions of Jour- 
nalism,’’ and it deserves attention from every thoughtful 
watcher of the spread and influence of this force. 


‘* LeTHE,”’ by David Morgan Jones. J.B. Lippincott & 
Co., Philadelphia, adds another to the long list of poems 
easily and gracefully written, and often, in scattered lines, 
a suggestion of power, but with nothing more distinctive 
than may be found in dozens of similar volumes pouring from 
the press with a frightful facility. The cultured American 
writes verse instinctively, it would seem, and inferior verse 
holds a spell which makes it to the author’s mind infinitely 
better than the prose which may be his genuine vocation. 
Who tastes the sweet poison of such composition finds it 
a potion blinding both sense and judgment, and unfortu- 
nately it is a delusion that lasts. Titania does not awaken. 
‘¢Erothanatos,’’ by Leonard Wheeler, James Miller, New 
York, comes under the same head, and may be summed 
up in precisely the same manner. 


A DOMESTIC encyclopedia, if skillfully made up, is one 
of the most practical of books for the family book-shelf, 
and nothing so comprehensive in detail and scope has ever 
been given as that edited by T. 8. Goodholme and known 
as ‘‘Goodholme’s Domestic Cyclopedia of Practical In- 
formation.” (8vo., pp. 652 ; $2.50.) Henry Holt & Co., New 
York. The present edition is but half the former price, 
and a carefully-prepared index makes the work of refer- 
ence of the slightest. The articles on hygienic subjects 
are of especial value, having been prepared by experts. 
A treatise on drainage and all its branches is written by 
Colonel George Waring. Dietetics are treated by Dr. 
Austin Flint, and each topic has an equally-noted and 
valuable name. The receipts for cooking are all excellent, 
being written so carefully as to insure success, and asa 
body of singularly compact information the book fills a 
place never so well Poe by any other attempt of the 
same nature. 
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SCIENTIFIC. 





SCIENTIFIC. 


CONTROLLED ComBusTION is the name given by E. J. 
Mallett, Jr., to a system which he claims to have perfected 
and which is now on trial in New York on a large scale 
and with, it is said, excellent results. The application 
ef science to combustion is thus described in substance 
by the inventor himself: Experts have known for years 
that, scientifically, carburetted hydrogen and the other 
compounds of carbon require certain quantities of atmos- 
pheric air to effect their combustion, yet practically no 
means were adopted for ascertaining what quantities are 
supplied, or they are treated as though no such proportions 
are necessary. Scientifically it is known that inflamma- 
ble gases are combustible only in proportion to the degree 
of mixture and union which is affected between them and 
the oxygen of the air. Yet practically engineers have 
never asked whether such a mixture is affected or not. 
The perfect control over the air supplied to a common 
lamp was extended to the furnace. The inflammable 
gases generated by the application of heat to coal may be 
burned in a laboratory experiment with great nicety. The 
first fuel loss comes from air entering the furnace and ab- 
sorbing a much larger amount of heat than it gives back 
before it passes out ofthe chimney. A fire box of a furnace, 
in a measure simulates a gas retort, producing volatile hy- 
drogen, which passes up a big gaspipe, the chimney, and 
is lost in space unless air enough to enable it to burn is 
brought in contact with it. This division of the air for 
combustion is an important feature, one part going to the 
combustion of the solid fuel and the other part for the 
comustion of the gases. Mr. Mallett soon arrived at certain 
definite points in what he termed his ‘‘ controlled combus- 
tion,’’ which included the admission of known and con- 
trollable amounts of air to burning fuel ; the division of 
the air necessary for combustion into two volumes, one to 
burn the solid, the other to burn the volatile constituents 
of the fuel; the power of varying the relation of these 


two volumes of air so that while the sum total of air en-- 


tering a furnace may remain the same, variable quantities 
may be admitted beneath the fuel and into the gas-com- 
bustion chamber ; the supply of hot air to fuel gases to 
prevent the lowering of their temperature before they are 
ignited; the supply of hot air to the gas-combustion 
chamber in subdivided currents or jets to assure a rapid 
mixing of the air and fuel gases; the separation of the 
furnace into two compartments, the fire-box and the com- 
bustion chamber, such separation being effected by a brick 
septum wall, having apertures through which the fuel 
gases may enter the combustion chamber in a controllable 
manner to permit of their immediate incorporation with 
hot air; the utilization of that part of the heat contained 
in burnt fuel gases not conveyed to the boiler and which in 
the usual practice is required to produce draught; the 
substitution of mechanical aspiration for chimney draught. 
All these conditions the inventor believes he has success- 
fully provided for. J 

“Tue Uritrry or DRUNKENNESS ” is the startling title 
of a paper in the ‘‘Gentleman’s Magazine,’’ by W. Mat- 
tieu Williams. His general argument is to the effect that 
alcohol is a divinely-appointed agent for the extinction of 
an undesirable element in the human family. . . “We 
now require some means of eliminating these coarser, more 
brutal, or purely animal specimens of humanity, in order 
that there may be more room for the survival and multi- 
plication of the more intellectual, more refined, and alto- 
gether distinctively human specimens. It is desirable that 
this should be effected by some natural or spontaneous 
proceeding of self-extinction, performed by the aniraal 
specimens themselves. If this self-immolation can be a 


‘process that is enjoyable in their own estimation, all the 


objections to it that might otherwise be suggested by our 


feelings of humanity are rémoved. Now,-these conditions _ 


are exactly fulfilled by the alcoholic drinks of the present 
day when used for the purpose of obtaining intoxication. 
The old customs that rendered heavy drinking a social 
duty have passed away, their only remaining traces being 
the few exceptional cases of hereditary dipsomania still to 
he found here and there among men and women of deli- 
cate fibre and sensitive organization. With these excep- 
tions, the drunkards of our time are those whose constitu- 
tions are so coarse, so gross and brutal, that the excitement 
of alcoholic stimulation is to them a delicious sensual 
delirium, a wild saturnalia of animal exultation, which 
they enjoy so heartily that every new raving outbreak 
only whets their appetite for a repetition. . . . My 
general conclusion is that all human beings (excepting the 
few dipsomaniacs above named), who are fit to survive as 
members of a civilized community, will spontaneously 
avoid intemperance, provided no artificial pressure of ab- 
surd drinking customs is applied to them, while those who 
are incapable of the general self-restraint demanded by ad- 
vancing civilization, and can not share its moral and intel- 
lectual refinements, are provided by alcoholic beverages 
with the means of ‘happy dispatch,’ will be gradually 
sifted out by natural alcoholic selection, provided no legis- 
lative violence interferes with their desire for ‘a short 
life and a merry one.’ ”’ 





* 


* & 

MusHRooms, according to the latest investigations of 
fungiologists, are not to be regarded as poisonous or harm- 
less as defined by species, but as altogether poisonous, the 
difference between them being that some kinds can be ren- 
dered harmless by a proper culinary process, while others 
retain their poisonous qualities in spite of such process. It 
is a fact that an eminent English expert in fungi lost his 
life through eating what he mistook for edible mushrooms, 
so that the theory that the true mushroom can be certainly 
distinguished from its poisonous cousin, would seem to be 
untenable. Professor Ponfick, of Breslau, is quoted as 
having made an exhaustive study of the subject. He finds 
that repeated washing with cold water removes most of 
the poison of mushrooms, and cooking, especially boiling, 
dissolves the rest. The water in which mushrooms are 
boiled, however, is always poisonous, more so even than 
raw mushrooms. Experiments with unlucky dogs show 
that if a dog eats one per cent. of its own weight of raw 
mushrooms it falls sick, but recovers ; one and a half per 
cent. produces violent illuess ; and if the dog eats two per 
cent. of its weight, the result is always death. Of boiled 
mushrooms dogs ate ten per cent. of their weight without 
harm, When the mushrooms were well washed with cold 
water, a larger quantity could be eaten raw without bad 
effects than was possible with those that were not washed, 
but simple washing never removed the poison entirely. 
Dried mushrooms were found to be dangerous for twenty 
days, and also the water in which such mushrooms had 
been boiled. The moral is: treat all mushrooms as 
poisonous ; carefully throw out the water in which they 
have been washed or boiled ; cook them well, and never 
eat them in large quantities. If men are no more suscep- 
tible than dogs are to the poison, a man can as safely gorge 
himself with well boiled mushrooms as with beef or ‘any 
other highly nitrogenous food. When otherwise cooked, 
or when the species is doubtful, a sparing use is always 
prudent. The fact that all mushrooms and allied growths 
are more or less poisonous should be no bar to their use 
as food, proper care being taken in the cooking and eat- 
ing. The common potato is not free from poison ; and the 
juice of the root from which tapioca is made is a viru- 
lent poison. In preparing mushrooms for the table, safety 
is assured, not by looking for specific characteristics sup- 
posed to indicate harmlessness, but in considering all as 
poisonous and requiring judicious treatment to destroy 
or remove their noxious qualities. Thus properly attended 
to, mushrooms and many other fungi are not’ only edible, 
but really delicious and valuable food stuffs. 
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REFERENCE CALENDAR. 


(THIS COLUMN 18 INTENDED AS A RECORD FOR REFERENCE, NOT AS 
A qeemans: OF CURRENT NEWS.) 


October 14.—A new Minister of of Foreign Affairs, Count 
Von Hatzfeldt, has been appointed in Germany.——The ’long- 
shoremen’s strike in Boston has ended. All the men have 
resumed work at the old: rates.——Count Napoleon Ney, son of 
Napoleon’s famous marshal, died in Paris, aged seventy years. 
—James D. Davidson, one of the oldest members of the Vir- 
ginian bar, died at Lexington.——A riot occurred among the Rus- 
sian Jewish refugees at Ward’s Island, New York.——Edward 
Clark, one of the founders of the Singer Sewing Machine Com- 
pany, ‘died at Cooperstown, N. Y., aged seventy-one years. . . 
Oct. 15.—Delay is caused in the ‘trial by court-martial of the 
Egyptian rebels because of differences as to the employment ot 
counsel for the defense.——General Wolseley has been recalled 
from Egypt.——General Crook held a conference with four hun- 
dred Apache braves, and laid down rules for their government, 
backed by an adequate display of military foree-——The Rev. 
Thomas Guard of the Methodist Church of Baltimore, died in that 
city. He was a native of Ireland, and famous as a preacher. 
——A riot took place in Limerick, Ireland, in consequence of the 
arrest of a drunken man.—Jobn Hinds’ grain elevator was 
burned at Bridgeport, Conn. ; loss, $135,000.——Dr. Abram Le- 
land Lowell, a prominent surgeon of Brooklyn, N. Y., died.—— 
Stewart Pierce, historian of the Wyoming Valley, died at Wilkes- 
barre, Pa. . . Oct 16.—An international congress for the protec- 
tion of submarine cables met at Paris. All the leading maritime 
powers were represented.._—A ministerial crisis has occurred 
in Constantinople, because of England’s refusal to withdraw her 
troops from Egypt with sufficient celerity——The yellow fever 
epidemic shows no signs of abatement in Pensacola.—— A serious 
fire at the foot of Walnut Street, Philadelphia, consumed the 
Narrow-Gauge freight depot with its contents, and damaged tug- 
boats and shipping in the vicinity. . . Oct 17.—The Irish National 
Conference met at Dublin. A National League was formed. The 
attendance was large, and Messrs. Parnell and Davitt made 
speeches.——The steamer City of Antwerp and the German ship 
Constantia came in collision off Eddystone, and both sank. 
About fou~teen lives were lost.——Oct. 18.—Recruiting has be- 
gun for the new Egyptian army.——Yonkers, N. Y., celebrated 
the bi-centennial anniversary of its settlement, the United States 
steamer Kearsarge taking part in the exercises.——A call for the 
redemption of $15,000,000 five per cent. bonds was issued by the 
United States Treasury. . . Oct. 19.—The Egyptian govern- 
ment has consented to allow English counsel for Arabi Pasha in 
his approaching trial, which will be conducted in the Arabic 
tongue.——The committee of the Irish National League has is- 
sued an address to the people.—The cotton crops in Mississippi, 
Louisiana and Texas were severely damaged by rain.——John D. 
Defrees, late Public Printer for the government, died at Berkeley 
Springs, West Virginia, aged seventy-two years.——Judge Ed- 
ward Hammond died at his home in Howard County, Md., aged 
seventy years. 





THE DRAMA. 


Mr. BARRY SULLIVAN, the eminent tragedian, has accepted 
the nomination of a home-rule constituency in Ireland. 


MApDAME MopdgEsKa enters upon an engagement of a fortnight 
at the Chestnut Street Opera House, Philadelphia, on November 
18. She has added ‘ Rosalind’”’ to her repertory, and Boston 
proclaims it a charming portraiture. 


THE original ‘‘ Merry War” company, which met with much 
favor throughout a long engagement in New York during the 
summer months, has come under the control of Mr. J. H. Hav- 
erly, and commences a two weeks’ engagement at the Chestnut 
Street Theatre, Philadelphia, November 6. 


It is stated on good authority that the ‘‘ Passion Play ” will 
be produced in New York about Christmas time by its author, 
Mr. Salmi Morse, backers having been obtained who are deter- 
mined to proceed in defiance of public opinion. An old armory 
in Twenty-third street, near Sixth avenue, has been secured, 
where extensive alterations will be made, under the supervision 
of a leading architect and an experienced stage manager. About 
two years and a half ago Mr. H. E. Abbey, then lessee and mana- 
ger of Booth’s Theatre, New York, after investing $15,000 in the 


preparations for the production of this play, determined not to 
carry out his design, owing to the great outcry and protest from 
all classes of society. 


THE onslaught of vicious melodramatic productions of the past 
two years reached the crowning point in a late production at 
the Surrey Theatre, London, entitled ‘‘ For Ever,’”’ by Messrs. 
Merritt and Conquest. The authors themselves advertise the 
play in this wise: ‘‘ A physiological and psychological study, 
marked by the purest originality of conception and execution. 
The most horrible, blood-curdling, terrible, savage, weird, re- 
volting, fascinating and attractive play.’’? The central figure is 
that of a man-monkey, who commits arson, robs and murders 
throughout seven acts. He loves a woman who tries to poison 


‘him, and the culminating point of this dramatic nightmare is 


where the monster, determining to be revenged, pursues the wo- 
man about a room, catches her and cuts her throat behind a sofa ! 
It is to be sincerely hoped that the production of this monstrosity 
will prove the death-biow to the ultra-sensational drivel in which 
scene-painting, stage mechanism and degrading impersonations 
have been the conspicuous features. 


MEssks. GILBERT AND SULLIVAN have determined to call their 
new opera ‘‘ Perola,’”’ the name originally selected. Mr. Alfred 
Cellier, the well known composer and leader and an intimate 
associate of Mr. Sullivan’s, says, in a late interview, as reported 
in the Dramatic Times of New York: ‘I left London on the 2ist 
of September, and on the night previous to my departure I spent 
the evening with Sullivan. He presided at the piano the greater 
part of the evening and played the skeleton-score of the opera to 
me. It is now completed. The music is bright, sparkling and 
catchy, and equal, if not superior to anything he has done in 
this way thus far. It certainly ought to be no surprise to per- 
sons acquainted with the Gilbert and Sullivan style of opera that 
each of their productions is so highly successful. Why, look at 
the advantages they have! There is no drudgery to do. They 
produce an opera about oncea year. They write, rewrite, revise 
and re-revise their work time and time again until it becomes a 
model of completeness. They break the monotony of labor by 
cruising the Mediterranean in Gilbert’s yacht, fortified by a cargo 
of wines and cigars, and thereby acquire during the enjoyments 
of idleness and leisure new material and new ideas and clever 
subject-matter. Money to them is no object ; they are both very 
rich. Look how their operas are mounted and dressed, even to 
the smallest detail! Why, they can’t help but prove a success.” 











PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


«Got Our Money’s Worth.” 

This is the opinion of a gentleman in Islesborough, O., after a trial of 
Compound Oxygen in the case of his wife: ‘‘Her appetite is much 
better—can sleep much better—no frightful dreams such as she had be- 
fore using the Oxygen—is much stronger—does all her work in the house 
and considerable out-doors—moves about the house as nimble as a girl of 
fifteen years. In short, she is better all over, and I think we have got 
our money’s worth. I shall always speak in favor of the Oxygen to my 
neighbors. Accept our thanks for the good health my wife enjoys.*’ 
Our Treatise on Compound Oxygen, its nature, action, and results, with 
reports of cases, and full information, sent free. Drs. STARKEY & 
PALEN, 1109 and 1111 Girard Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Bound Volumes of the Continent. 


Bound copies of the first volume of the CONTINENT will be furnished to 
subscribers for that volume, who return us complete sets of the numbers 
in good condition, at the actual cost of binding and packing, exclusive of 
carriage, to wit: 

Silk Spee elegant gilt om: ° ° ‘ ° - 
Half roan, ° . 
Half morocco, . hs pod 

To those not returning back nanbers this volame will be furnished at 
the following rates : 

Silk cloth, stamped — gilt, ° 4 
Half roan, ° ° 
Half morocco, . * . : 4 

Those preferring to have their clare poe themselves, can be fur- 
nished with finely eer cloth covers and a complete index for 40 cents, 
and 25 cents 

This makes a very elegant volume, containing contributions from the 
recognized leading writers "f America, and illustrations by the foremost 
artists:and engravers.. We put it at this very low rate simply because 
the change of form makes it differ greatly from those which are to follow. 
This volume will be carefully packed and sent by express at the cost of 
the person ordering. ~ 
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IN LIGHTER VEIN. 














IN LIGHTER VEIN. 


A Caress. 
' ’Twas the least little touch 

Of a shy, loving finger 
On her hair, daring much 
Ev’n in that little touch. 
But my loving was such 

That my hand could but linger 
In that last little touch 

Of ashy, loving finger. 


I’d fain kiss the sweet 
White hand of my lady ; 
Or to kneel by her feet 
And adore her were sweet ; 
Sore my heart did entreat, 
But I dared not (so said he), 
Though I°d fain kiss the sweet i 
White hand of my lady. 








But that touch on her hair 
Of a shy, loving finger— 
More my heart did not dare 
Than that touch on her hair— 
Did she know it was there, 
And let my hand linger 
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In that touch on her hair 
Of ashy, loving finger? . 
MARY SWAIN. 


Young Author.—You are right, the 
surest way to ascertain the number of 
words in a manuscript is to count them 
all from beginning to end. Counting 
them over two or three times, until iden- 
tical results are obtained, is only done by 
persons with super-sensitive consciences. 
Old authors, printers and editors, whose 
consciences are seared as with a hotiron, 
content themselves with counting the 
words on one page and then multiplying 
by the number of pages. Some of them— 
but these are very hardened in the ways 
of iniquity—find how many words there 
are in one line, multiply this by the num- 


This is Miss Flora drilling two of her most devoted admirers in the manage- 
ment of her new fan (the result of her visit to the late exhibition at the Brighton 
Aquarium, England). 

Miss Flora (log.).—A little quicker, Jack! Don’t drag the last half 
of your stroke so, Louis! Quicker on the recover, both of you! There, 
that ’s better. 
other! Look at me and smile! Now keep stroke. (She sings) : 


One, two! One, two! Don’t look so savagely at each 
Some Fans here are huge and extensive, 
And others as small as you please, 
Some cheap and some very expensive, 
These English, and those Japanese. 
The skill of the painter could cover 
The silk with the triumphs of Art ; 
Fit gift from an ardent young lover, 
To her who had captured his heart. 


Oh, you should have seen Lord Plantagenet and the Duke of Super- 
holister fanning Lady Vere de Vere at Roscius House ! 
(Rapture of Louis and Jack.) 





ber of lines in a page, and this result = ——— 
again by the number of pages. By the time that you have so 
lost your self-respect as to resort to this method you will have 
become an experienced scribbler instead of the ‘“ Young Author ”’ 
you so modestly term yourself. 


Some Advertisements.— 

For SaLz.—The patent right, stock, fixtures and factory of 
Scraggs & Scriggens’ famous ‘‘ Health Restorer,’’ sure cure for 
all diseases ; 500,000 unsolicited testimonials. Reason for selling 
—ill health. G 872. 

PrERsONAL.—If the individual who stole a TRanksgiving tur- 
key from a down-town boarding-house will send his address to 
any of the guests he will be gratefully remembered by all ot 
them. : L 234. 

InstRUCTION.—A coilege graduate, who took the first prize in 
chemistry, and is thoroughly conversant with the classic authors, 
will devote a few evenings a week to teaching editors how torun 
a newspaper. Terms moderate. Address inconfidence, C 532. 

StrRavYED—From the premises of the undersigned, a Texas 
steer, five years old, white stripe on forehead and wide-spreading 
horns. The finder will please keep out of his way, as the sub- 
scriber will not be responsible for the consequences of a failure 
to follow the advice. JAMES JINKS. 

REwARD.—$10 reward will be paid for information which will 
lead to the arrest and conviction of the person or persons who 
circulated a false and malicious report tothe effect that the car- 
load of sand delivered at my refinery had not been washed. 

H. O. Nesty, Manufacturer of Fine Sugars. 

Lost.—A small satchel containing the manuscript of a tempe- 
rance lecture, a number of unreceipted bills and a flask. If the 
finder will return the flask, with its contents, he may keep the 
lecture and bills. A 184. 

ExcHaNnGE.—A young physician who has been several years in 
one place would like to exchange practice with some other young 
physician in’a town several hundred miles away, the farther the 
better. K 291. 


Heir Wantep.—A pleasant position in a refined family is 





open to some freshly-landed lady who, in consideration of the re- 
ceipt of $5.00 a week, a seat at the first table and the sole owner- 
ship of the best bed-room, will consent to remain a few hours 
a day in the kitchen and keep the women of the house company 
while they do the work. H 888. 
SITuaTION WANTED.—A young man, a life-long sufferer from 
dyspepsia, who has had several years’ experience as surgeon’s 
assistant in a hospital, and worked for many months in an un- 
dertaking establishment, would like a situation as sexton in a 
fashionable church, or would accept a position as humorous 
writer on an English comic weekly, London Punch preferred. 
C. W. F. 


At the Bank.— Robber (leveling his revolver at the head 
of the paying teller).—‘‘ Hold up your hands! I’m the leader 
of the new James gang.” 

Paying Teller (going on with his counting).—“‘ Sorry, sir! 
Don’t know you! You’!l have to be identified.” 


Fifteen babies born within thirteen days ina Michigan 
town were the foundation of one of the largest baby-carriage 
factories in the country. It is little things that set the wheels in 
motion.— Boston Globe. 


She took the veil !—’twas at the twilight hour, 
When eve her dusky mantle gently spread 
Athwart the counters, and the gaslights shed 
A yellowish hue of dim, uncertain power. 
She took the veil !—most skillfully and sly, 
When clerks were busy and cash-girls were flitting 
From desk to counter, as indeed befitting 
The trade’s exactions and a prompt supply. 
She took the veil !—unmindful of the ‘‘ walker, *’ 
She saw not him who fixed his watchful eye 
Upon her movements ever anxiously, 
Awaiting only the right time to balk her. 
She took the veil !~and, calmly, then uprose 
And turned to go—when sudden, sharp and clear 
A voice rang out: ‘‘ Policeman, quick, come here ! 
Here ’sa shoplifter ! Come and search her clothes !°° 
—F. W. P., in Puck. 









